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Greetings! We sincerely hope that all our 
readers and friends share with us the enthu- 
siasm with which we open this our 20th season 
of publication. The past years have given 
us many events filled with pleasure and thrills, 
but it is always in the year just ahead that we 
expect to share with our readers new adven- 
tures, new ideas, and greater efforts towards 
the improvement of the secondary theatre, 
which now, as in the past, remains our pri- 
mary goal. 

In the following pages we have indicated 
the nature of some of the articles we plan to 
bring you during the coming months. We be- 
lieve these articles will enrich your knowledge 
of the theatre. However, we are always ready 
to accept comments, impressions, and sugges- 
tions to ‘the end that this magazine will better 
serve the needs of teachers, students, and oth- 
ers interested in the educational theatre. 


Some 3850 key colleges and universities 
throughout the country have been invited 
by The National Thespian Society to act as 
hosts for the third annual series of one-day 
drama clinics for secondary schools to be 
held during the current school year. These 
clinics are held for the purpose of improvin 
standards of dramatic work among the hig 
schools. The names of institutions sponsoring 
clinics of this nature will be published in this 
magazine. 

High schools as well as institutions not in- 
cluded among those receiving the invitation 
mentioned above are also urged to sponsor 
clinics. The National Thespian Society will 
gladly furnish upon request a suggested plan 
of organization for one-day drama clinic, along 
with copies of successful programs sponsored 
during the 1947-48 season. Address the So- 
aty at College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, 

io. 


Lee Simonson, one of our outstanding stage 
designers, has given his entire collection of 
working plans, sketches, and color drawings for 
drama productions to the Speech and Drama 
Department of Stanford University. The col- 
lection includes more than 500 examples of 
Mr. Simonson’s own work, supplemented by 
library materials on stage design. One of the 
most valuable features of the collection is the 
complete series of Mr. Simonson’s scenic work- 
ing plans for productions of the Theatre Guild. 
All of this material will be mounted and made 
a to students of stage design at Stan- 
ord. 


The Sewanhaka High School of Floral. Park, 
New York, completed its first year of successful 
operation of an FM Station. Worthing A. 
Gregory, station manager, reports that while the 
work of the past season was not spectacular, 
a solid basis upon which future development 
may rest safely was established. One lesson 
learned from the activities of the past year is 
that it is possible for an individual school to 
operate eflectively an educational station, pro- 
vided it bases its operation policies upon serv- 
ice to the surrounding, institutions in the area. 


Showboat theatre history was made this sum- 
mer on the Ohio River by the Kent State Uni- 
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versity Summer Theatre under the direction of 
G. Harry Wright. The showboat, MAJESTIC, 
was used during the summer for a series 
of performances which opened on July 5 at 
Winfield, West Virginia, and closed on Sep- 
tember 15 at Cincinnati, Ohio. Among the 
other river towns included in the itinerary 
were Point Pleasant, New Martinsville, Mounds- 
ville, and Wellsburg, on the West Virginia side 
of the river, and Marietta, Bellaire, and Steu- 
benville, on the Ohio side. The Summer Thea- 
tre played for a full week to capacity houses at 
Wheeling. See article on page 8 and 9. 


Fifty-three nights of entertainment were 
offered as the 1948 Summer Season at the Cain 
Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, under 
the general supervision of Dr. Dina Rees Evans 
of the Heights High School (Thespian Troupe 
410). Among the plays given were Lute 
Song, I Remember Mama, Pygmalion, and 
Taming of the Shrew. 


The fall conference of the AETA Southern 
California Section is announced for October 
15, 16, at the University of Southern California. 
A number of prominent theatre people, in- 
cluding film stars, are included in the proposed 
program for this gathering. Miss Marion 
Underwood of the Glendale High School 
(Troupe 812) will lead a Work Committee on 
high school dramatics. 


Some thirty students enrolled in the Drama 
Department of Carnegie Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Pittsburgh, Pa., went “on tour” from April 
20 through April 30, presenting Shakespeare’s 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW in the 
following Pittsburgh high schools: Allegheny, 
Schenley, Westinghouse, Garrick, Allderdice, 
and Langley. All performances except one 
were given at 1:00 p. m. The play was di- 
rected by B. Iden Payne, former director of 
the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
visiting professor of drama this past season at 
Carnegie Institute. Professor Talbot Pearson 
acted as director for the student crew. 


The Constituent Congress of the Interna- 
national Theatre Institute was held in Prague, 
June 2th through July 3, under the sponsorship 
of UNESCO and the Czecho-Slovakian Gov- 
ernment. The gathering was attended ‘by rep- 
resentatives from some twenty-five countries. 
J. B. Priestly of the British delegation and 
chairman of the Provisional Executive Com- 
mittee, opened the Congress. The International 
Theatre Institute was established in Paris in 
the summer of 1947 for the purpose of pro- 
moting international exchange of knowledge 
and practice in theatre arts. 


The Twelfth Annual Conference and Drama 
Festival of the Southern Association of Drama 
and Speech Arts was held on April 14 through 
17 at the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Tallahassee, Florida, under the gen- 
eral direction of Thomas E. Poag, president of 
the Association. Among the conference speak- 
ers were Randolph Edmonds, playwright; 
Lillian W. Voorhees, executive secretary of 
the Association, and Robert C. Schnitzer, rep- 
resentative from ANTA. 


Sessions on children’s theatre and creative 
dramatics and an address by Barrett H. Clark 
of the Dramatists Play Service were among the 
highlights of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre Con- 
ference held in Madison, Wisconsin, on June 
10 through 12. “New Ideas in Theatre” was 
the theme of the gathering. 


New Plays for 1948-49 


THREE-ACT COMEDIES | 


The Brain Storm, by Bettye Knapp. 8M. 
10 W. Inner Willy as a college freshman. 
Last season’s outstanding success of The 
Inner Willy made a companion play impera- 
tive. Preponderantly youthful, the new 
play should go far. 

The Ghost of a Chance, by Vincent Struth- 
ers. 5M. 7W. Not a “ghost” play in the 
common acceptance of that term, but a 
thoughtful comedy, relieved by much ac- 
tion and many comedy situations. 


In Spring the Sap, by Guernsey LePelley. 
6M. 9W. Of the many lively plays au- 
thored by the talented LePelley, this one is 
likely to prove the most popular, although 
his Love Is Too Much Trouble has had a 
sensational response. 
The Man on the Stairs, by E. Clayton Mc- 
Carty. 4M. 5W. Produced with outstand- 
ing success at New Mexico State College 
and at Trinity University, this new mystery- 
comedy offers the cast fine character as- 
signments, and a tense plot. 
Past Imperfect, by Kathryn Prather. 6M. 
6 W. The second act of this worthy comedy 
is a flashback to 1925, affording, for a 
portion of the cast, interesting opportunities 
for utilizing costume and make-up skills. 
The play is thoroughly practicable for any 
group. 
Books for any of the above-listed plays, 
85¢ each. Royalty on the Row-Peterson 
percentage plan; or a flat rate will be 
quoted. 


ONE-ACT ROYALTY PLAYS 
AND PAGEANTS 


Gimme Time, by Anne Walters. 2M. 1 W. 
4 (either sex) who. wear masks. Novel and 
eminently entertaining. 

Ladies With Lamps, by Marion Wefer. 1 M. 
5 W. or more children (with few 
speeches). Winner of first place in the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance and the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy com- 
petition. 

Of All the Years, by Mary Brimm Hess. 
A Christmas play, with three tableaux. 6 M. 
7 W. 1 small girl. First produced at teach- 
ers College of Connecticut. The lines are 
deeply significant. One of the best play- 
pageants in many years. 


Special Guest, by Donald Elser. 3 M. 2 W. 
Issued late last season, this new play 
made a commendable start as a contest 
play of power, worthy to go along with 
Balcony Scene, one of the nation’s top 
favorites. 

At the Feet of the Madona, by Charlotte 
Lee. 6 W. plus speaking and singing 
choirs. This chori¢ pageant for Christmas 
has had thorough testing in four colleges. 
We consider it outstanding. 

Unto Us the, Living, by Harold G. Sliker. 
One of the few really significant choric 
pageants on the market! Issued last 
spring, it was enthusiastically received. 
Perfect for Commencement or for any 
patriotic occasion. 


Books, 50c each 
Royalty $5.00 (in most instances) 


DRESS THE SHOW 


A Basic Costume Book, by Daty Healy, 


published. 


National College of Education 


The most practicable costume book ever 
Same size as the very successful 


Here’s How!, and handled in the same 
general manner: practically half the pages 


are given to _ illustrations. 


Purchase price 


refunded if the book does not meet your 
entire satisfaction. One copy, $3.00, post- 
paid. Five or more copies, $2.25 each, plus 
postage. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


rR 
ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 


Home Office: 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 
10-inch, double-face, lateral cut, 
78 R.P.M. They are recorded from 
life on film, then waxed ; Quick-cued 
wherever advantageous. Playable on 
any phonograph or turntable. 
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Occupational Opportunities in 
the Professional Theatre 


By CARL B. CASS 
School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


cerned because of the fact that 

dramatics apparently fosters 
among high school and college students 
an emotional obsession known as being 
stage struck. Because of traditional at- 
titudes towards the professional theatre, 
many parents and school administrations 
regard this emotional obsession as a 
sort of abnormal mental condition which 
should be prevented whenever possible. 
To many of us, however, who have had 
closer contacts with the theatre and are 
fully aware of the educational values 
of dramatic training, being stage struck 
is as normal and harmless as a first love 
affair; and, like a first love affair, it is 
usually outgrown, or, at least, it present- 
ly ceases to exist-as an emotional ob- 
session. 

The great volume of publicity concerning 
the fabulous salaries, the public adoration, and 
the social freedom enjoyed by a few celebrities 
of stage, screen, and radio can hardly fail to 
stimulate youthful dreams of future fame and 
fortune in a glamorous theatrical world. It 
takes only the discovery that dramatics is fun, 
plus a little self-confidence, to cause such a 
ream to grow into a case of being stage 
struck. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that relatively 
few of our high school dramatics en- 
thusiasts are sufficiently talented to be 
long deluded as to their professional 
prospects in the theatre. Of course, the 
realization that one lacks the talent or, 
perhaps, the physical or vocal equip- 
ment necessary for a professional career 
in the theatre is a bitter pill to swallow; 
but it is not nearly so bitter as the 
heartbreaking experience of thousands 
of very talented and admirably equipped 
young people who make courageous 
efforts to “break into” the professional 


M educators are really con- 


ranks in acting only to meet with dismal 
failure. 


It is to the young people who plan actually 
to try to make a career of professional acting 
that this article is directed. They should know 
exactly what the professional field has to offer 
them by way of opportunities — not only the 
initial opportunities but also the chances of 
securing steady employment afterwards. 


Acting Opportunities On Broadway 


low is the most glamorous of 
the theatre professions. It is the 
logical first choice of most young people 
who have theatrical ambitions but little 
money and no professional experience. 

For the purpose of illustrating the 
problems and conditions to be met by 
even the most capable young people 
who wish to enter the acting profession 
on Broadway, let us follow the typical 
experiences of an imaginary girl whom 
we Shall call Betty. Betty is beautiful, 
intelligent, high spirited, talented, and 
very well trained in dramatics both in 
high school and in college. In short, 
Betty is the ideal type of young person 
needed by the professional theatre. 
Fresh from college, Betty arrives in 
New York at about the middle of August 
with a well stocked wardrobe and an 
assurance that her father will supply 
her with sufficient funds to permit her 
to stay for a full year. 

Acting upon sound advice, Betty starts a 
daily routine of “making the rounds” of the 
offices of actors’ agencies and producers, al- 
ways attempting to make friends, particularly 
among the older actors who are “at liberty” 
and are, consequently, engaged in the same 
unprofitable business of making the rounds. 
Betty’s first real problem is that of keeping 
up her spirits and self-confidence in spite of 
the tiresome routine of visiting offices in which 


she is often snubbed by discourteous outer- 
office assistants. Several weeks pass; then a 








During the past year a number of 
dramatics directors suggested that this 
season we publish a series of articles on 
occupational opportunities in the theatre 
and allied fields. We lost no time in 
securing experts to prepare these arti- 
cles for our readers. While Professor 
Cass is known for his knowledge of thea- 
tre make-up — see pagel2 —he has also 
gained fame lately for his survey of 
employment in the professional theatre 
which explains why we called on him 
for the first of this series of articles. 
In the November issue Professor Talbot 
Pearson will discuss occupational oppor- 
tunities in the community theatre. Dr. 
Earl W. Blank will discuss in our De- 
cember number opportunities for em- 
ployment in the educational theatre. Sub- 
sequent articles will discuss occupational 
opportunities in the children’s theatre, 
motion pictures, radio, and television. 
EDITOR. 
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friendly character actress tells her that a cer- 
tain well-known producer is casting a new play 
and that he needs an ingenue. Eagerly, Betty 
rushes over to an office she has visited many 
times before; but this time she is admitted to 
the inner sanctum. The producer, director, 
and playwright are there. The producer asks 
Betty what she has played: in before: She 
starts listing the best roles she had played in 
college and high school; but the producer is 
unimpressed. When he learns that she has 
never played in a Broadway show, he tells 
her to come back sometime after she has 
gained some experience. Desperately, Betty 
begs for a chance to read the role so as to 
prove her ability. But the producer says he 
is not interested in her ability because he needs 
the publicity value of the prestige of an es- 
tablished actress in the ingenue role. 


Considerably deflated, Betty returns 
to the weary routine of making the 
rounds. A few weeks later an agent 
tells her of another play that is to be 
cast. He asks her to appear at a cer- 
tain theatre at ten the next morning. 
Betty dresses in her best because she 
wants to give the impression that she 
is a successful actress. She even re- 
hearses a lie about her past experience 
on Broadway. When she arrives at 
the theatre a large crowd of actors is 
waiting. She counts over fifty girls of 
her own age. Finally a director lines 
up all the young girls and, after a 
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Scene from the 
production of 
Four Daughters 
given by mem- 
bers of Thes- 
pian Troupe 
660 of the 
Johnstown, Pa., 





Senior High 
School. Direct- 
ee ed by Edith F. 
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CAN I MAKE A LIVING 
IN THE THEATRE? 
, By EDWIN SNAPP 
Head, Department of Drama, 
University of New Mexico 

Each year I am asked this question by 
students who are in love with the thea- 
tre but who face the practical necessity 
of making a living when they graduate 
from the University. To these students 
my answer is always the same. Success 
in theatre as in any profession depends 
greatly on individual ability, tempera- 
ment and degree of interest. But if you 
are endowed with the necessary quali- 
fications and if you are willing to pre- 
pare yourself as you would prepare for 
any other highly skilled profession, you 
can make a living in the theatre. 

When people speak to you of the im- 
practicality of theatre training, they are 
too often assuming that acting is the 
only paid profession in the theatre. Ac- 
tually, every commercial production em- 
ploys not only actors and understudies 
but a director, a stage manager, a scene 
designer, a costume designer, a lighting 
technician, a sound technician, a proper- 
ty manager, a wardrobe mistress, and a 
varying number of assistants assigned 
to help carry out these jobs. These 
are the positions open to you in the com- 
mercial theatre on and off Broadway. 
But Broadway, contrary to popular be- 
lief, is only a very small part of the thea- 
tre scene. Ninety-nine percent of the 
dramatic productions presented annual- 
ly in America are staged outside New 
York City. Theatre is a profession rath- 
er than a geographical location and all 
over the United States, people are work- 
ing and earning their living in the thea- 
tre 


If your interest in the theatre goes 
beyond the unrealistic dream of personal 
glory and a fabulous fortune, if your 
interest is actually in working in the 
theatre, you will find opportunity in the 
hundreds of community and civic thea- 
tres throughout the country which offer 
paying positions to directors and _ tech- 
nicians. These opportunities are con- 
stantly increasing. In every state in the 
union, people are awakening to the fact 
that the best offerings of their own com- 
munity and college theatres are fre- 
quently equal if not superior to the 
average Broadway production. Thanks 
to the increasing number of profession- 
ally trained directors and personnel, the 
best of the community theatre’s produc- 
tions today are a far cry from the slip- 
shod efforts which once characterized 
the output of amateur and nonprofes- 
sional theatrical groups. As the civic 
theatre has improved, the demand for it 
has grown. There is every reason to 
believe that in the not-too-distant future, 
theatre will be as much a part of the 
life of every community as it is now 
a part of the life of every large city. 
There will be many theatre graduates in 
the coming years who will actually cre- 
ate their own jobs by organizing their 
own community theatres. — Reprinted by 
permission. 











single glance, he dismisses most of 
them, including Betty, because he says 
they are “not the type.” It seems that 
the part is that of a college girl, and 
Betty looks too sophisticated. Betty 
insists that she just finished college and 
could look the part if given time to go 
back to her room and change clothes; 
but the director will not take time 
either to wait or to argue the point. 


4 


Soon afterwards, Betty misses another 
chance to even read a part because, this 
time, she has dressed in typical college 
girl fashion and the part is that of a 
rather fast and sophisticated young 
woman. So she.is still not the type. 


Finally, after several more weary weeks, 
Betty is allowed to read for the leading lady 
role in a play by a new playwright that is be- 
ing backed by a new producer. In spite of 
the competition of many more experienced 
actresses, the role is given to Betty. She signs 
a contract giving her the minimum salary pre- 
scribed by Actors’ Equity Association. Betty 
is now eligible for junior membership in Ac- 
tors’ Equity and she promptly joins, thus be- 
coming a professional actress. She regards 
this as her first “big break” in the theatre 
even though both the producer, who is also 
the director, and the playwright are as new 
and untried in the profession as she is herself. 
Betty throws every ounce of energy she has 
into the work of rehearsals, and she plays 
magnificently on the opening night. But the 
following morning, the newspaper reviews give 
her faint praise as doing well in a colossal 
“flop.” The producer, whose own career has 
been ruined, sadly pays her two weeks’ salary 
in lieu of notice and wishes her luck. 


It is now long past Christmas, and 
the dreary routine of making the rounds 
starts wearing upon ragged nerves; and 
new productions are: becoming scarcer 
and scarcer as the season wears on. 
Nevertheless, Betty gets another part. 
This time she is dismissed after the 
third day of rehearsals because — as 
the producer tells her — she is unsatis- 
factory in the role. Actors can always 
be dismissed without notice and with- 
out payment for services anytime during 
a probationary period of from five to 
seven days after rehearsals start. When 
Betty finds out later that the producer 
was in need of money and that the 
girl who replaced her was the niece 
of a new backer who supplied extra 
money, the knowledge gives relief to her 
wounded pride but no professional satis- 
faction. 

In the spring, just as Betty is about to 
give up and go home, she gets another 
part. It is a very small role and it 
gives her no opportunity to demonstrate 
her ability; but she is also to under- 
study the leading lady. The play runs 
two months, during which time the 
leading lady is remarkably healthy and 
Betty is nearly as bored with her color- 
less little part as she would have been 
if making the rounds. The play closes 
late in May; and since there will be 
very few openings before the following 
fall, Betty returns home determined to 
get married and start living a normal. 
conventional life. Incidentally, Betty’s 
father is well pleased with the results of 
his investment. 

Such a series of misfortunes while 
seeking professional employment on 
Broadway, is by no means farfetched. 
In fact, Betty was far more successful 
than is the average newcomer during a 
first year in New York. Of course, at 
another time, Betty might have been 
more fortunate, or she might have been 


far less fortunate. No one can ever 
predict what opportunities Broadway 
will have to offer at any particular time. 

Although the difficulties involved in finding 
a first acting engagement on Broadway are fair. 


ly well publicized, very little is generally known 


about the plight of the working actor. Most 


young people seem to think that once a tal- 
ented young actor succeeds in getting his first 
part on Broadway that his career will be estab- 
lished and secure. Perhaps the stories of young 
actors skyrocketing to stardom are responsible 
for this false impression. Such stories are 
usually gross exaggerations. The actors in 
volved generally have worked for several years 
in minor roles and short-run plays. Then sud- 
denly they have had the good fortune to be 
cast in important roles that bring them public 
recognition; and press agents create fantastic 
stories about their sudden rise to fame. Such 
stories may result in Hollywood or radio con- 
tracts or in other equally good roles on Broad- 
way, but often the actors involved will soon 
sink back into the obscurity of unemployment. 


All actors are employed on a run-of- 
the-show basis. Seventy to eighty per 
cent of the Broadway shows are finan- 
cial failures, which means that their 
runs are very short. Whenever a pro- 
duction closes, all its actors — except 
occasionally a star or two — must start 
making the rounds al! over again in 
search of other employment. The stars, 
who can afford to wait at home until 
producers ‘call and ask them to accept 
new roles, comprise less than one half 
of one per cent of all working actors. 


The average employment of all the actors 
who worked between June 15, 1928, and June 
15, 1931, was approximately eleven weeks per 
season; and the number of plays produced dur- 
ing this three-season period is much greater 
than for any recent period of equal length. 
Of the 6,604 actors who were employed at 
some time during the period studied, 66.4 per 
cent each appeared in only one production. 
Only 614 of these actors (or less than ten per 
cent of the whole group) appeared at some 
time during all three seasons; and the average 
employment of this select group was only about 
fourteen weeks per season. It may be assumed 
that nearly all actors, while not actually work- 
ing in the theatre, spend their time — an aver- 
age of from 26 to 29 weeks out of each forty- 
week season — either at visiting offices without 
pay or at whatever stop-gap employment they 
can find. __ 


The pleasure that one might obtain 
from acting on Broadway is quite ap- 
parent. Thousands of individuals are 
willing to make almost any sacrifice in 
an attempt to make a career of acting. 
However, a completely satisfying career 
in the acting field is very rare. The 
great majority of actors must accept 
such roles as they can get whether 
they will enjoy playing such roles or 
not. No actor has any contrul over 
the length of time he will be permitted 
to play any role. An actor may work 
through several weeks of rehearsals on 
an excellent role only to have the pro- 
duction fail after the opening night; or 
he may be forced by economic necessity 
to continue acting an uninteresting role 
role during months or even years of 
dismal routine. But even the actors 
who are temporarily lucky enough to 
play interesting roles for medium long 
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runs will be sure to spend an average 
of over two thirds of their time in a 
dreary search for. employment. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the 
average actors plasure in his work is 
chiefly the pleasure of anticipation, like 
the pleasure a gambler finds even in a 
losing game. An real pleasure in the 
game itself can only be sporadic and 
temporary. 


Other Theatre Professions 


H OWEVER difficult it may be to get 

started and to gain regular em- 
ployment in the acting profession, it 
is still more difficult to enter the ranks 
of other professional workers in the 
theatre. 

Producers — Producing is an open 
field requiring no qualifications beyond 
the possession or control of about $50,- 
000 or more. A producer must find a 
suitable manuscript for production; and 
then he must secure professional serv- 
ices, materials, and facilities at prices 
within practical limits for the producing 
and selling of a stage attraction to the 
public. This will involve very difficult 
negotiations with people who are strong- 
ly organized and who are hardened by 
difficult dealings in an insecure field. © 


In order to stay in business, a producer must 
make enough money to continue solvent. About 
two-thirds of the producers get no farther than 
their first productions; three-fourths succeed in 
producing no more than two productions; and 
four-fifths do not progress beyond their third 
productions. It is apparent, therefore, that if 
a person is to succeed in the producing busi- 
mess, he will need an extraordinary sense of 
theatrical values and of the current tastes of 
Broadway audiences. He will also need an 
ability to drive hard bargains plus either pos- 
session or control of a few hundred thousand 
dollars —to allow for a few failures before 
the first success — which he is willing to risk 
in backing up his own judgments. 


Directors — The stage director has 
not yet attained the importance in the 
American theatre that his position seems 
to imply. As a group, stage directors 
are unorganized and lack both authority 
and prestige. The majority of directors 
are drawn from the ranks of other pro- 
fessional workers who use directing 
merely as stop-gap employment to fill 
in periods of no work in their other 
professional pursuits. 


Over 55 per cent of the working directors 
each direct only one production. And only 
about 7 per cent each direct ten or more pro- 
ductions at an average of one and a half pro- 
ductions each year. This means that the best 
directors work only an average of about eight 
weeks a year. . 

The best or easiest way of becoming a stage 
director on Broadway is to become first a pro- 
ducer, a playwright, an actor, or a stage man- 
ager. The producer can direct his own pro- 
ductions; the playwright can insist on directing 
productions of his own manuscripts; and an 
actor or stage manager can hope eventually to 
convince some producer to risk placing a new 
production under his direction. 


Stage Managers — Stage management 
is merely a sideline employment for a 
few dependable actors. Almost all stage 
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managers act minor roles in the produc- 
tions they manage. Almost all initial 
opportunites in stage management are 
gained by actors. 

Playwriting — Playwriting is an open 
but extremely difficult field. The only 
problem is that of writing a play that 
a New York producer will buy. Less 
than one per cent of the manuscripts 
that are submitted each year to New 
York agents and producers are ever 
produced. And only about ten per cent 
of those produced are reasonably suc- 
cessful. 


The opportunities and rewards for well 
trained and highly talented playwrights are al- 
most unlimited, because the supply of poten- 
tially popular manuscripts has always lagged 
far behind the demand. Our professional thea- 
tre, however, has never provided any means 
of training potentially capable playwrights. 
Anyone can write and attempt to sell play 
manuscripts, but repeatedly receiving rejection 
slips from New York will hardly help in the 
development of latent talent for playwriting. 


Back-stage Technicians — Scene de- 
signers, scene painters, stage carpenters, 
property men, stage electricians, and 
stage hands or grips are all members 
of closed unions. They receive high 
wages for irregular periods of employ- 
ment, usually averaging less per year 
than is necessary for mere subsistence. 
The opportunities for initial employment 
in any of the technical fields depends 
upon one’s chances of worming his way 
into one of the unions. Even of the 
union members, only the scene designers 
are able to continue in the field long 
enough to build up individual records 
of designing twenty or more produc- 
tions. 


Advice to the High School Student 


A! the present time, those wishing 
to enter any phase of professional 
theatre are faced with very gloomy 
prospects. It is not only very difficult 
to find initial employment in the theatre, 
but it is also extremely doubtful that 
reasonably steady employment will fol- 
low a first engagement. Of course, pro- 


fessional opportunities may be greatly 
improved in the future through the 
efforts of such organizations as ANTA 
(the American National Theatre and 
Academy ), but sound advice to poten- 
tial theatre workers can hardly be based 
upon future possibilities. 


The greatest encouragement that may be 
given to those interested in theatre work is de- 
rived from the fact that dramatic training is 
beneficial in a very general way. It is not like 
some types of technological training that can 
be used only in specific professional positions. 
Training for the theatre helps to develop imagi- 
nation, human understanding, and sympathy. 
It is an excellent means of developing poise 
and self-assurance. It perfects the use of lan- 
guage and teaches a general appreciation of 
good speech and good literature. The dis- 
cipline of play rehearsals increases social con- 
sciousness and promotes cooperation and co- 
ordination of effort. And dramatics courses 
are pleasant enough to motivate a really sin- 
cere desire to learn on the part of students. 

If you really like dramatics and are stimu- 
lated by work in the theatre, don’t let anyone 
talk you out of taking advantage of every pos- 


sibility that you can find or create to continue 


your practice and training in theatre work. 
Go to college, if possible, where you may eith- 
er major in speech or dramatics, or you can 
take up dramatics as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. You may feel assured that theatre work 
offers both a pleasant pastime and valuable 
training; and the skills that you develop will 
aid you in any professional field and in all 
your social contacts throughout your life. 


If you wish to specialize in dramatic 
training, go to college rather than to 
a so-called professional or non-academic 
dramatic school. College training may 
be less concentrated but it is just as 
good as that of a professional school; 
and if you fail in a later attempt to 
enter professional theatre work (which 
must always be considered as a strong 
possibility), your college degree will 
open to you many other professional 
opportunities. It is true, of course, 
that some people are inclined to sneer 
at dramatic ability or at a desire to 
train oneself for a theatre career; but 
nobody ever fails to recognize and to 
respect the abilities that are learned 
in the theatre, when these abilities are 
demonstrated in other walks of life. 











Patricia Platt as Mrs. Mannigham and Robert Strode! as Rough in the production of Angel 


Street given at the Barrington, IIl., Consolidated High School. 
(Thespian Troupe 771.) 
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Stimulating Interest in School 
Dramatics’ 


By DOROTHY M. CRANE 
Director of Dramatics, Newport News High School, Newport News, Va. 


HEN this subject was first sug- 
\X/ gested to me, my reaction was 

not favorable; granted that we 
have a high degree of student interest 
in Newport News High School. For 
instance: 

1. We have approximately 500 stu- 
dents trying out for the major fall and 
spring productions. 

2. We have 6 full-time teachers of 
speech and drama and a total enroll- 
ment in required and elective classes 
of approximately 750. 

3. We have required speech in eighth 
and ninth grades and one semester of 
elective speech and four semesters of 
elective drama. However, I do feel 
that these facts make those of us in 
this school authorities on short cuts to 
student interest. Ours has been a long 
range development that had its begin- 
nings twenty years ago in one elective 
course in speech, suggested by an in- 
terested school board member and fos- 
tered by an interested high school 
principal. The growth has been due 
partly to a student demand for this type 
of work; but, to a much greater degree, 
it has been due to an enthusiastic and 
cooperative administration. It is easy 


to develop student enthusiasm in credit-: 


carrying courses in unusual and inter- 


esting fields, but not every school has 
the interested administration and the 
necessary facilities to permit such 
growth in the speech arts. A contribu- 
ting factor to this growth is to show its 
value in the increased poise and as- 
surance of students who appear on 
assembly programs and entertainments. 
But still it does take time and sympa- 
thetic cooperation from the administra- 
tion. 


So, — my first objection to this topic is that. 


I see few short cuts. Another, equally strong, 
is that each school presents its individual prob- 
lems, and few suggestions are applicable to all. 
You may have several organized classes, an 
extra-curricular dramatic club, or perhaps only 
the presentation of a junior or senior class play. 
And many schools have no drama, and only 
the desire to develop some form of program. 

Since it is impossible to discuss each 
indiviudal situation, I want to take an 
imaginary school with no drama in any 
form, and make some tentative sugges- 
tions. 

We assume that there is an interested, 
enthusiastic teacher, a hall or auditori- 
um of sorts, but indifference or even 
opposition by all or part of the student 
body. In this situation, I should try 
some of the following expedients. 

1. Start with your eighth grade or 
freshman group. Give them, in their 











Scene from a production of You Can‘’t Take it With You presented at the Newport News, 
Va., High School (Thespian Troupe 122), with Dorothy M. Crane as director. 


English reading class, the chance to 
take an attractive comedy and read it 
aloud, different students being assigned 
to the various parts. 


These students have not yet reached the age 
of acute self-consciousness. Most of them 
have few other activities, and many of them are 
too small for athletics. These youngsters are 
alert and interested, and a bright group usually 
has talent. Read a few plays, and lead them 
to suggest a production. A casual hint, “You 
really do read well. That might make a good 
assembly program,” and then change the sub- 
ject. Let the “coaxing” come from them. 
This is really my major suggestion. If the 
student body is indifferent or antagonistic to 
drama, they must be led to believe awakening 
interest comes from them, not the teacher. 


Your 8th or 9th graders can easily be 
encouraged to plead. Producing an 
assembly play will satisfy their natural 
dramatic instincts as well as their de- 
sire to excel and be a part of the school 
activities. Choose a simple play: one 
they can do well, but one that will be 
attractive to the older students. It 
might be Georgie-Porgie, by James 
Reach, or Her First Party Dress (both 
published by Samuel French, 25 W. 
45th St., New York. City at 40 cents 
each). It might be scenes the children 
themselves dramatize from Tom Sawyer. 
It might be cuttings from What A Life, 
the Henry Aldrich story. (French—85 
cents.) In practically every case you 
can get permission to produce in the 
student assembly royalty free, especially 
if you explain your purpose. 

And now, perhaps, you embark on 
your first production. Now success or 
failure in the growth of student interest 
is up to you. 

A. Have the students who are in- 
terested sign up for tryouts before you 
agree to the production. 

B. Consider the students’ viewpoints 
in selecting the cast. Avoid having all 
of them the well-behaved teacher's 
dream type. Don’t overlook that mis- 
chievous, popular little rascal who prob- 
ably is just the person for the “bad little 
brother.” Perhaps you can even let 
the students help in the selection of the 
cast. They won't go far wrong. And, 
after all, student interest is our aim. 

C. Plan your rehearsals. Start on 
time and eliminate those who are late 
or lazy. Students enjoy rehearsals in 
which they work hard, if the teacher is 
working hard, too, and is helpful and 
enthusiastic. Be firm but interested, 
and don't waste time. 

D. Appoint staffs from* among those 
students who didn’t make a part. See 
that every student has something to do, 
and make you staffs feel importart. 
Your actors know they are important; 
concentrate on your staffs. List the 
duties of each staff, give it a responsible 
head, and don't over-supervise. 


E. A lot depends on this first play. 
Make it good! Then wait for the upper 
classmen to beg for a play, too. 
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Scene from a 
production of 
Green Pastures 
with L. De Muth 
as “‘De Lawd” 
given at the 
Boulder, Colo., 
High School 
(Troupe 60.) Di- 
rected by Ada 
Burton. 














2. Perhaps the older students remain 
indifferent. If so, next try your gradu- 
ating class. Meet with the officers and 
suggest a “new” idea: something “no 
other class has ever done.” Each group 
wants to stand out and be different. 
A one-act play would surely fit into 
senior class night or a final “senior as- 
sembly.” Here again your problems 
are similar: 

A. Insist that they bring you a list of those 
who wish to try out before you agree to the 
plan. If the list shows lack of interest, drop 
the idea. These students are most interested 
in their graduation; other activities and ath- 
letics are probably finished. Here is where 
you may get the football captain as an appli- 
cant. Try to cast him! Your student interest 
will take a great leap ahead. Don't make it 
too easy. Insist that senior interest be proved 
and then be persuaded to coach the play. 


B. Get an attractive play and one 
Look over 
John Kirkpatrick’s one-acts in the 
French catalog. 

C. Have planned rehearsals with hard 
work, but lots of fun because of en- 
thusiasm and a sense of accomplishment. 

3. Now you will surely get some flick- 
er of interest from the rest of the school. 
When you do— 

A. Call a meeting of those interested. 
Lead them to suggest forming a dra- 
matics club. 

B. From their suggestions, (subtly 
guided by you) decide on an assembly 
play, an entry to the one-act play con- 
test, or a three-act. 

C. Plan rehearsals. See that they are 
interesting and efficiently conducted. 

D. Give your staffs attention and 
credit. Give them responsibility; they 
can take it. In this school no teacher 
is backstage at any production, and we 
have interested and really efficient staffs. 
The staffs are apt to have all work and 
no credit, so make them your particular 
interest. 

From this point your program is sure- 
ly launched, but you will encounter 
many problems. Perhaps one of the 
bigzest of these may be Boys! In our 
American way of thinking, our athletics 
are glorified and practically every boy 
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wants to be a football hero. There is 
even a danger that boys going out for 
dramatics will be ridiculed, and you 
will have only a few small boys, some 
slightly effeminate ones, and a few stal- 
wart souls who are so talented they'll 
endure the teasing. And those of us 
in drama know this is not an exaggerat- 
ed statement! Some suggestions: 


A. Be enthusiastic about the athletic 
schedule. Produce skits for pep assem- 
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PEPSI-COLA SCHOLARSHIP 


he nation’s most comprehensive 
search for unusual ability among high 
school students got under way in Sep- 
tember. Boys and girls from all the 
high schools in the United States, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico will be 
given an opportunity to take part in the 
1949 Pepsi-Cola scholarship programs 
under which 119 Four-Year College 
Scholarships and 600 College Entrance 
Prizes, totaling $350,000 will be award- 
ed to seniors who give promise of leader- 
ship in their chosen fields. 

More than 500 winners of Four-Year 
College Scholarships, which are financed 
by the Pepsi-Cola Company, are already 
on 175 campuses of the nation’s colleges, 
and now the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Board is looking for at least 119 more. 

The 1949 selection began in Septem- 
ber with elections held among high 
school senior classes all over the country 
to choose candidates for the preliminary. 
examination which the contestants must 
take. The finalists chosen on the basis 
of the first test will be announced in De- 
cember, and they will take a final test 
in January. From the scores made in 
this second examination, the winners will 
be selected and their names announced 
in March. 

Winners of the Four-Year College 
Scholarships will receive full college tui- 
tion, $25 a month, and traveling ex- 
penses for four years. Runners-up will 
be awarded College Entrance Prizes 
worth $50 when the winners enter col- 
lege in the fall of 1949; and those stu- 
dents who rank among the top ten per 
cent of the contestants in the country 
will receive Certificates of Distinguished 
Performance. 

Any high school senior who wants to 
try for one of these awards can see his 
or her principal who has been sent com- 
plete information about the program. 














Never urge or even permit an 
athlete to try out during the season, 
but let it be understood that football 
boys are welcome in the February play, 
basketball boys in the October play, etc. 


B. Talk to the coach and explain 


blies. 


your problem. Assure him you will 
never interfere, but you'd like to use 
the boys in the play when they are not 
in athletics. The coach can make or 
break your program. 


C. Your attractive girls can be led 
to see the need for a “handsome hero” 
in this or that play. Their influence is 
important, too. 


D. Don't lose hope. One of these days 
there will be a talented football hero who en- 
joys being in a play. And he will be a “big” 
enough person around school so that he can 
do as he pleases without fear of criticism from 
his fellow students. For goodness sakes, find 
a play that has a part for him as soon as foot- 
ball is over. Read it to your interested group. 
“A good play, but no one for the part of ‘Bob’.” 
They'll suggest him. If he tries out, see that 
he enjoys the play, and half your victory is 
won. Just plug away until participation of 
boys in drama is taken for granted. 


Next, try to work for some tangible 
recognition of dramatics activities. Ap- 
ply for a school activities letter for 
drama, of a different type from the 
athletic letter to avoid resentment. Es- 
tablish a troupe of The National Thes- 
pian Society. (Address, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio.) In all 
awards, rank staff work as important, 
and keep your standards high. 


There are so many more devices that 
might be suggested: radio, writing skits, 
assemblies, etc., but the limits of this 
article have been reached. 


Most important of all, probably,—you 
can never expect more enthusiasm from 
the student than you have yourself. 
Your enthusiasm must inspire them, but 
it must be their activity. Be patient, 
encourage, study and learn with them, 
and results will come. 


°Reprinted by permission of the author and 
the Virginia Drama News in which this article 
first appeared. 











Showboat Theatre in 1948 


By G. HARRY WRIGHT 
Department of Drama, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


top deck of the venerable show- 

boat, MAJESTIC, on the long 
Sunday jump dowustream from Mari- 
etta, Ohio, to Ravenswood, W. Va. 
Ahead stretches the beautiful Ohio 
River, its waters dividing about a mile 
below to hurry around historic Blen- 
nerhasset Island. To the left, close in 
to the river's edge are the hills of West 
Virginia, with the sun high above them, 
while in the distance to the right, far 
beyond the river bottom lands, rise 
the gentler slopes of the hills of Ohio. 
It is a scene of incomparable beauty, 
only one of hundreds we have seen 
on the rivers this summer. But we have 
little time to look at it. For we of the 
MAJESTIC company are engaged in 
the busiest summer project ever under- 
taken by any group of college drama 
students. 


+ write this I am sitting on the 


We are operating an old-time showboat, 
just as it was done forty and fifty years ago. 
complete with old and new plays, singing and 
dancing specialties between the acts, a steam 
calliope, daily street parade with a marching 
band, and all of the other features that made 
the old showboats the glamorous things that 
they were. We have three plays in our reper- 
toire, and we play six nights a week, some- 
times seven, with a new audience every night. 
Usually we stay at a town only one night, but 
sometimes, in the larger cities, we stay several 
nights or a week. At Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, we played every night for two solid 
weeks. We have been out for ten weeks, and 
have four and one-half weeks more to go. 
It has been strenuous and difficult, but it has 
been thrilling and well worth while. And 
everybody aboard has learned things about 
show business that he could learn in no other 
way. 


The cruise of the MAJESTIC this 
summer is an attempt to revive old 


time showboat entertainment as it 
existed on the rivers a half century ago, 


when the WATER QUEEN, the SUN- 
NY SOUTH, the GOLDENROD, the 
WONDERLAND, the COTTON BLOS- 


SOM, and other palatial floating thea- 


tres played up and down the rivers, 
entertaining the river town citizens from 
the headwaters of the Monongahela to 
the mouth of the Mississippi and the 
bayous of Louisiana. 


Early this spring while driving along 
the Ohio River, I stopped at Point Pleas- 
ant, West Virginia, to see Captain T. J. 
Reynolds, owner of the MAJESTIC. I 
found the boat tied up in the mouth 
of the Kanawha River, with her kerosene 
towboat, the ATTABOY, tied on behind 
her. Captain Reynolds was living 
aboard. I found that the MAJESTIC 
had not been used as a showboat for 
five years, and that she was the only 
showboat still afloat and in condition 
to travel. It was then that I conceived 
the idea of taking her out to tour the 


‘river towns again, with college drama 


students aboard, operating a summer 
school of the theatre. 

Busy days followed. First, we had 
to talk the administration of Kent State 
University, whe~~ I was teaching at the 
time, to sponsm the showboat project. 
That done, we next had to strike a 
bargain with Captain Reynolds, owner 
of the MAJESTIC and the ATTABOY. 
It took many trips to Point Pleasant 
and much talking, but finally it was all 
done and the agreement signed. 


Next came the task of choosing the students 
to go along. We began looking over our dra- 
ma students at Kent, picking out the ones who 
would be most useful: and who would profit 
most from the summer's adventure. First, 
in order to be considered for membership in 
the company, a boy or girl had to be the sort 
of person who wasn’t afraid of hard work, and 











The showboat MAJESTIC is anchored for a night’s performance on the banks of the 
Ohio River. 





BOUT two years ago, Professor Wright 
began his study of show boat thea- 
tre history. His intense interest in the 
subject, his determination to secure ac- 
curate data, and his devotion to the thea- 
tre in general, has led him, and Mrs. 
Wright, during the past months on nu- 
merous trips north, south, east and west, 
in search of information buried between 
covers of old ledgers long ago deposited 
in attic trunks, information contained 
in newspaper files of half a century ago, 
information still in the possession of heirs 
and relatives of those who at one time 
or another made showboat theatre his- 
tory in the United States. One of this 
trips carried him and Mrs. Wright to 
Chicago, then down the Mississippi River 
to St. Louis, then up the Ohio to Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburgh, stopping at ai- 
most every town worth mentioning along 
these mighty streams to uncover new 
material or to check and double check 
information located elsewhere. 

It was during the few days that he and 
Mrs. Wright spent in Cincinnati — on this 
particular day the Wrights drove many 
miles out of the city just to check the 
dates on a tombstone marking the grave 
of a gentleman who many years ago en- 
joyed great fame as an impresario of 
showboat entertainment — we suggested 
a series of articles on showboat theatre 
history written especially for DRAMA- 
TICS. This Professor Wright agreed to 
do, and this is the first of a series of sev- 
en contributions by him. In the Novem- 
ber issue he will take us back to the be- 
ginnings of showboat theatre history. 

We consider it a rare privilege to pub- 
lish Professor Wright's articles not only 
for the fascinating story they tell, but also 
to help correct the many erroneous im- 
pressions created by novelists, dramatists, 
and others who have attempted to re- 
create the story of our showboat thea- 
tres on the basis of what has often proved 
to be inaccurate and incomplete infor- 
mation. — EDITOR. 











who could get along well with other people. 
Next, he had to be a good actor. It helped 
his chances, too, if he could play a musical 
instrument, dance, sing, or do a comedy turn. 
For we knew that there would be many kinds 
of activity on the showboat, and that every- 
body would have to “double in brass”. The 
formula for river shows, we knew from our 
studies of the old time floating theatres, was 
quite different from that of our university 
plays. And we ‘did want to bring back the 
old showboat, just as it had been when father 
was a boy. 

At about this time we realized that 
we would need more faculty help on 
the MAJESTIC than just Mrs. Wright 
and I, so we hired Professor Robert I. 
Pearce, Head of the Speech Department 
at Hiram College, to go along as Associ- 
ate Director. Mrs. Pearce, too, was 
hired as Dietician, to look after the 
kitchen, plan the menus, purchase the 
food, and supervise the work of the 
cook and the K.P. details. Mr. Pearce 
brought along eleven of his students 
from Hiram, one of whom was hired as 
cook for the company. 

At last out entire company was select- 
ed. Thirteen students from Kent and 
eleven from Hiram were given final ap- 
proval, and the faculty was made up of 
myself as Director and Manager, Mrs. 
Wright as Dean of Women and Assistant 
Manager, Professor Pearce as Associate 
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The Kent State 
University Play- 
ers parade down 
Market Street, 
Sitteubenville, 
Ohio, July 27. 
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Director, and Mrs. Pearce as Dietician. 
Ceptain Reynolds and his two sons, Tom 
and John, agreed to go along to navi- 
ga‘e the boats. 


Now came the question of financing. The 
University could not legally furnish funds to 
support the project, although it did agree to 
hire the faculty. How to raise funds to outfit 
the boat and keep things going until the box 
office receipts began rolling in? Finally it was 
decided that each student, upon approval of 
his application, would contribute fifty dollars, 
which would entitle him to one share of stock 
in the venture. Nobody was guaranteed any 
return on his money, or even that he would 
get his fifty dollars back. We didn’t know 
whether we would be able to stay open a sin- 
gle week or not. It was a gamble, pure and 
simple, but we all had a lot of faith in our 
success. 

With our company selected and our 
money raised, we started to work on 
outfitting the boat and preparing our 
shows. The whole business was com- 
plicated by the fact that we had to 
open on June 7 (Captain Reynolds 
would not agree to starting later than 
that), and school at the university was 
not out until June 12. We made arrange- 
ments for our students to finish their 
work a week early, so that they could 
leave for the showboat on June 4. 
Unfortunately, the Hiram students could 
not get off early, so we faced the pros- 
pect of operating for the first week with 
half a company. 

Finally came June 4, and we loaded 
up the university truck with our luggage 
and last minute items of supply, climbed 
into cars driven by kindhearted friends, 
and made the final trip to our floating 
tiver home. We were to rehearse all 
day Saturday, Sunday, and Monday on 
the MAJESTIC, to open Monday night 
at Point Pleasant with our first show. 
But we didn’t rehearse as planned. So 
much remained to be done in the way 
of preparing the stage, making out 
tickets, distributing posters, and billing 
the up-river towns, that we did not 
get around to rehearsing until 10:30 
Sunday night. Then we found, to our 
horror, that in the last minute rush of 
departure from Kent, we had left most 
of the costumes behind! A frantic long 
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distance call brough the promise that 
they would come down by car the next 
day. At. 1:30 a.m., tired to the point 
of dropping in our tracks, we fell into 
our bunks for a few hours of sleep. 


We opened at Point Pleasant the next night 
with our first play, the old-fashioned tem- 
perance melodrama, TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR- 
ROOM, plus a big prize candy sale and a long 
bill of vaudeville, with singing, dancing, and 
comedy. To our dismay, we found the excur- 
sion steamer AVALON tied up nose to nose 
with us, vying for the business that we needed 
so badly. In addition, it rained and thun- 
dered all day, turning the landing into a mass 
of mud. The storm continued throughout the 
performance, rocking the little MAJESTIC un- 
til some timid souls feared that we were all 
bound for Davy Jones’ locker. In spite of 
all this, however, we had a big crowd, and the 
opening was a grand success. 


The show that night, and all of our 
shows since, followed fairly closely the 
pattern of entertainment on the old- 
time showboats. First, we gave Ten 
Nights In A Barroom, and it went ex- 
tremely well. Then we opened our 
curtain revealing a stage literally piled 
high with dolls, teddy bears, lamps, 
and other prizes of all descriptions. One 
of our boys explained to the audience 








that we were about to begin our big 
prize candy sale, and that while the 
candy was hardly edible, and certainly 
not worth the money asked for it, some 
of the boxes contained lucky numbers 
calling for the prizes displayed on the 
stage. Other students (still in costume 
and make-up) went among the audi- 
ence with the boxes of candy, and the 
customers literally fought for the privi- 
lege of buying it. It was, and continues 
to be, the most exciting part of the 
showboat evening. 


Following the candy sale, we _ pre- 
sented our vaudeville show, with sing- 
ing, dancing, and comedy. For the 
finale, the whole company sang O[ Man 
River and Here Comes the Show Boat, 
waving goodbye as the curtain rang 
down to the happiest audience I have 
seen in many a day. As the customers 
filed ashore I stood by the stageplank 
shaking hands and receiving congratula- 
tions — and feeling very much like a 
minister standing at his church door 
saying goodbye to his congregation after 
a particularly successful sermon. 

(Continued on page 19) 











Another scene from the parade down Market Street, Steubenville, Ohio. (Left to right) 
Prof. Robert Pearce of Hiram College, Mrs. Pearce, Mrs. Wright and Professor G. Harry 
Wright. 
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, Children’s Theatre 





By LOUISE C. HORTON 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


started as a dream. Today it 
is still a dream but with a dif- 
ference. 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago several 
people in scattered parts of the country 
dreamed theatre for children. All these 
people did not see the same thing. 
Oh, no, that is where the trouble began. 
Some dreams were born from a desire 
to help children find themselves; others 
were conceived as a desire to create 
beauty for children, beauty in the form 
of theatre. Still others formed them- 
selves first as a desire merely to find a 
pleasanter way to impart knowledge or 
to teach a lesson. All these conflicting 
notions shot in different directions, us- 
ually away from any one focal point. 


M years ago children’s theatre 


A few people, a very few, a chosen 
few, knew definitely in which direction 
they were going and why. It may have 
been in one direction, it may have been 
in another, but whichever it was it tied 
up as part of the whole picture as it 
existed in the minds of these happy few. 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning, Winifred 
Ward, Hazel G. Robertson, to name 
three, are directors today of theatres 
founded “back when,” — each a theatre 
which has lived to become a part of 
the whole. Although today children’s 
theatre is viewed as a whole with com- 
ponent parts, at first is was not, for 
each director maintained that his way 
was the only way. 


The greatest need to manifest itself 
out of this meleé was the need for 
education in the new field of children’s 
theatre. Education, not for the children 
in this instance, but for those adults 
wishing to work with the children. For 
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among these adults there existed great 
misunderstanding. 

Two things were apparent: first, the 
necessity for clarification for those con- 
fused as to purpose; and secondly, the 
necessity for definition for those con- 
fused as to meaning. 


Many, even among those already working 
in children’s theatre, were perplexed as to the 
vaiues and aims behind the two phases of 
the work, i. e., creative dramatics and formal 
theatre. Some would start out with creative 
dramatics and try to produce from it a first- 
rate formal production of a classic. Some 
would start with formal theatre in mind and 
suddenly spring creative dramatics on the child 
actors. Neither worked and both might have 
if the directors had understood a simple dis- 
tinction: that creative dramatics is educational 
in its approach and thinks first of the child, 
and that formal theatre is professional in its 
approach and considers first the production. 
Both are of infinite value when properly un- 
derstood. 


Definition, too, became necessary. 
Leaders in children’s theatre spoke and 
wrote of “age level vs. intelligence 


level”, “adult overtones” “clear story- 


line’, “identification”, and other terms 
which, as clear as they may have been 
to the initiated, were only disconcerting 
to those new in the work. Very few 
knew exactly what the leaders were 
talking about. 





Miss Horton’s article is the first in a 
series of seven papers devoted to various 
aspects of children’s theatre activities, 
written primarily for the benefit of high 
school directors. Other contributors in 
this series are Virginia Lee Comer, Bur- 
dette Fitzgerald, Margaret E. Clifford, 
Kenneth L. Graham, William I. Duncan, 
and George L. Lewis. Our November 
issue will carry the second in this series 
of articles, “Organization Problems in 
Formal Children’s Theatre”, by Virginia 
Lee Comer. — EDITOR 











Scene from Sow 
White and the 
Seven Dwarfs 
directed by / ane 
Kinghan and 
Walter S. us- 
sel for the In- 
dianapolis, | ndi- 
ana, Junior  iy- 
ic Theatre. Set 
designed by Mr. 
Russell. 





The wisdom of including children’s 
theatre in college and university speech 
department curricula was recognized, 
and now there are several throughout 
the country where heretofore there was 
only the one at Northwestern University 
under the direction of Miss Ward. So 
today we are turning out young speech 
and theatre graduates who have had 
specific training in handling drama for 
children, both in creative dramatics and 
in formal theatre. 

In the articles that will follow in this 
series, the writers will be dealing with 
formal theatre only, so there will be no 
need for clarification but much for 
definition’ and this we hope to supply. 

Children’s theatre today is reaching 
ing a maturity in ideas and in the 
intelligent development of them. 


The first sign of the approaching maturity 
was in the slow but sure discarding of worth- 
less ideas. For instance, a glance at the pro- 
duction calendar printed both in DRAMATICS 
and in the AETA Newsletter over the years 
shows a marked improvement in the selection 
of a year’s program of plays. More plays of 
depth, beauty and excitement are now being 
chosen and presented. We see fewer of the 


- trivial kind. And in real children’s . theatres 


we never even hear any longer of the ciass- 
room-variety playlet; the gold-at-the-enc-of- 
the-rainbow pageant; the health play; the fif- 
teen minute historical skit with a cast that in- 
cludes the founders of the Constitution, the 
signers of the Declaration of Independeuce, 
and all the Presidents. Plays of these types, 
let us hope, are gone and forgotten. 


On the whole, the new plays being 


written for children are improving. 
Somewhere along the line we are put 
ting across the important point of giving 
the children what they want in tei 
entertainment rather than what we 
think they should have — and chilc ren 
do want beauty, action and sincerity - 
and of not writing down to children... 

. or directing down .. . or acting 
down ... Here and there improvement 
can be spotted in production, too. a 
definite move away from that defeating 
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point-of-view that anything will do 
because “the children won't know the 
difference.” 

Oh, won't they! 

But if they should not, how are child audi- 
ences today, which will be the adult audiences 
of tomorrow, going to develop standards or 
any set of values, if we do not give them those 
standards and values now? Of course the child 
mizht not know at a glance if a costume is 
authentic or not (don’t count on it; he might!) 
How is he going to learn if we are careless 
of what we set before him on our stages? 
Th: classics that the child loves should be pre- 
senied to him as pictorially true as possible. 
Cirderella must be beautiful, the Prince must 
be handsome, the Giant must be strong, Jo 
must be lovable, the Genie must look like a 
gerie and not like a Halloween ghost; the 
be: nstalk must have beans on it, the ballroom 
mu:t be glittering and lovely. All these sound 
like obvious rules, but I have seen all of them 
vio ated many times. 

is for the positive side, children’s 
theatre is also developing solid funda- 
meatals as well as adopting fresh, new 
ideas and making them her own. Re- 
spect for the child and respect for the 
theatre are growing in the minds and 
hearts of directors, instructors and ar- 
tists that work with youth in the theatre. 
There is a beginning realization that 
technique in all phases of children’s 
theatre must be thoroughly mastered, 
not halfway, if real theatre is to result 
and real, lasting benefit is to accrue to 
the children. Sincerity in acting is an 
all-important factor in any children’s 
theatre performance and the same holds 
for directing; producing, and playwrit- 
ing. | 

Above all, children’s theatre is not to be 
used as a means of personal advancement, fi- 
nancial aggrandizement, or mere amusement. 
The question must be asked: Are you good 
enough to work in children’s theatre? Just lik- 
ing to is not sufficient. | 

Today our children’s theatre move- 
ment is one of purpose and drive. 
Our aims are now clear and our position 
known on every issue that touches the 
child and his relation to drama in any 
of its phases, stage, screen, radio or 
television. 

Besides, we are in a state of healthy 
experimentations, wide open to new 
ideas, new life, and fresh interest. Here 
and there throughout the States we hear 
of bold experiments in trouping chil- 
dren’s plays, in playwriting with re- 
gional material, in designing unit sets 
especially for children’s theatre use, in 
the realm of the dance, in radio and in 
television. 

Children’s theatre is not afraid of the 
ld or the new. We thrive on experi- 
ment. 

As will be apparent from the type of 
work and achievement described in the 
articles to follow, children’s theatre’s 
greatest present need, the one -which 
must be” filled or all genuine accom- 
plishment and advancement will be 
stifled, is still a need for education, a 
need for trained directors, instructors, 
playwrights and other theatre artists. 
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In Figures and Facts 


reporting as of August 1, 1948. 


Number of major productions reported 


Schools 





SUMMARY OF THE 1947-48 THESPIAN SEASON 


(The information found below is based upon data furnished by 621 Thespian-affiliated 
The total number of schools affiliated with The 
National Thespian Society on this date stood at 902.) 
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Average number of major productions among schools reporting 


Estimated number of major productions given during the season by all schools 
affiliated with The National Thespian Society 


Distribution of major play productions among schools reporting: 
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Number of schools reporting evenings of one-act plays given during the season 95 


Estimated number of one-act play productions given during the season by all 
Thespian-affiliated high schools (average of 4 each) 


Number of schools reporting productions of operettas, pageants, revues, minstrel 


i I lg Fey sss SAAS Re kh hdre Ria bee en 307. 
Number of schools reporting participation in play festivals and contests ....... 259 
_Numbef of schools participating in radio broadcasting activities .............. 234 
Most frequently produced full-length plays among Thespian-affiliated schools 
during the 1947-48 season: 
Number of Number of 
Title Productions Title Productions 
A Date With Judy 51 Ramshackle Inn 13 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 43 Junior Miss 12 
Dear Ruth 40 Night of January 16th 12 
We Shook the Family Tree 37 Don’t Take My Penny 11 
January Thaw 34 The Barretts of Wimpole Street 10 
Arsenic and Old Lace 20 The Fighting Littles 10 
You Can’t Take It With You 20 Little Women 10 
Our Town 20 The Man Who Came to Dinner 10 
Home Sweet Homicide 15 Out of this World 10 
The Divine Flora 14 Spring Fever | 10 


*These figures include evenings of one-act plays considered the equivalent of full-length 
plays, but do not include productions such as operettas, pageants, musical shows, and 
other special performances. 


Number of 
Productions 








The far-reaching values of formal theatre 
for children and with children are now fully 
realized by the majority of those working in 
the educational theatre world. However, a 
better job on publicity is necessary in order 
to reach the layman who, for the most part, 
remains in a state of ignorance and misunder- 
standing on the subject. 


But such values as the development 
of character and the sense of responsi- 
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Gwo Christmas Pf lays | 


By Elizabeth McFadden 


TIDINGS OF JOY” at 
Theme: A present-day Joseph and Mary with 
their baby are to be evicted from their home 
on Christmas Eve. Parts: 12 boys (may be 
reduced to 6 by combining minor parts), 6 
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girls, extras only if desired. Time: 40 min- 
utes. Scene: plain _ interior. Costumes: 
ordinary dress, or Scout uniforms. Music: 


‘lovely old carols. 
“Its strong plea for friendliness and charity 
makes ‘Tidings of Joy’ particularly good for 
the purpose of raising relief money.”—Re- 
view in the Girl Scout Leader. 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
Called “‘the Christmas standby,’ has been 
played more than 8,000 times. Theme: A 
boy gives his heart with his good deed. 
Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. 
Scene: simp'ie interior backed by a vision of 
a chancel. Costumes: medieval. Music: very 
beautiful. 
Price, each play, 40 cents Royalty, $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 W. 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. . 

7623 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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bility, of audience training, of cultural 
advantage, of speech improvement and 
poise and naturalness, no longer need to 
be pointed out to educators. 


Our job now is to train leaders who 
will see that these values materialize 
in more and more children. 


Children’s theatre prospects today are 
twofold but very closely allied: (1) 
training the audience of the future, and 
(2) building the future of children’s 
theatre itself as part of community 
life everywhere. | 


Because of the increase rather than decrease 
of juvenile delinquency and because of the 
many factors in our present-day civilization 
that lead to the undermining of family life, 
there is much attention being given to any- 
thing and everything that may. contribute to 
community living. It is into this.picture that 
children’s theatre fits as neatly as could be 
hoped for. With all that theatre offers a child, 
plus its training of the audience of the future, 
children’s theatre is the very basis of that work- 


_ ing-together which gives ,community life. its 


true meaning. 


Children’s theatre is no longer ex- 
clusively of “such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” but children’s theatre is fast 
taking on reality as a permanent. part 
of American community life. 3 
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Make-up Materials and Colors 


By CARL B. CASS © 
School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


HERE is probably a greater lack 

of skill and good judgment in the 
application of stage make-up than 

in any other phase of dramatic produc- 
tion. Make-up is the only part of pro- 
duction work for which the professional 
theatre has failed to set a standard 
which amateurs may strive to achieve. 
Professional actors are usually cast so 
perfectly “to type” that they have little 
or no need of make-up. Consequently, 
real skill in the application of make-up 
is very rare in our professional theatre. 


In Hollywood, of course, make-up has 
become a very highly specialized art. 
It is practiced by a very small and well 
organized group of make-up artists. 
This group protects itself by keeping 
secret as many of its materials and 
methods as possible. However, the 
techniques of movie make-up are quite 
different from those of stage make-up, 
so we need not be unduly concerned 
about the secretiveness of Hollywood 
make-up artists. 





Stage make-up is primarily an amateur thea- 
tre problem. Among amateurs, this problem 
is the most difficult in the high schools where 
very young actors must play character roles 
of all types and all ages. Unfortunately, lit- 
tle has been done to improve make-up skill 
where it is most needed. Very few colleges 
offer courses in make-up. In fact, very few 
people know enough about make-up to teach 
such courses, if they were offered. Most col- 
leges offer only a superficial smattering of 
make-up instruction in courses in play pro- 
duction. 


There are, of course, a number of 
books covering the field of make-up, 
although it is a particularly difficult 
subject to present adequately in book 
form. The field of make-up includes 
some painting, some sculpturing, and 
some hairdressing, as well as many 
techniques of its own. There are so 
many variable factors involved that it 
is impossible to reduce the process of 
applying make-up to a _ standardized 
system. Most books on make-up pre- 
sent the subject as though it can be 
learned, like cooking, by following the 
directions of a number of printed reci- 
pes. This is far from the case, however. 
Skill in the application of make-up in- 
volves much more than a knowledge of 
what to use and how to apply it for a 
few standard make-up types. 


The application of each individual 
make-up presents a distinct and differ- 
ent problem. Make-up problems vary 
as the features of actors’ faces vary and 
as the ages and personalities of the 
characters to be played vary. These 
problems are further complicated by the 
different colors of hair and costumes, 
by the different distances at which 
individuals wearing make-up will be 
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seen, and by the variations in the colors 
and intensities of stage lights. 


The two most essential elements of skill in 
the application of stage make-up are: first, 
a keen perception of color and contour, and 
second, a good judgment of the exact methods 
to be used in adapting the features of an in- 
dividual actor to those of an individual charac- 
ter that must appear before an audience under 
certain specific stage conditions. A keenness 
of perception and good judgment cannot be 
presented to anyone. Such essentials can only 
be developed by each person himself through 
careful observation and practice. 


When students first enter a class in 
stage make-up, they are usually very 
enthusiastic and eager to learn; but 
their enthusiasm and eagerness begin 
to fade rapidly after the first’ two or 
three lessons. They are disappointed 
in the course for two reasons — first, 
learning to apply make-up skillfully is 
an unexpectedly slow procedure, and 
second, the process of applying and re- 
moving make-up to and from one’s 
own face is unpleasantly messy and is 
sometimes even irritating to the skin. 
As a class in make-up progresses, how- 
ever, the enthusiasm of most students 
begins to revive; and, by the’ time the 
course is completed, some students are 
so enthusiastic that they seize upon 
every opportunity to make-up either 
themselves or their friends. 


In this and subsequent articles, a course of 
practice will be outlined and instructions will 
be given for those who wish to train themselves 
in the effective use of make-up. Such a course 
will be of no value to any reader except as a 
guide to practice. Continued practice plus the 
careful and critical observation of results will 
develop the keen perception and good judg- 
ment so essential to the skillful application of 
make-up. 

Any reader who wishes to follow this course 
of practice should be forewarned against the 
early effects of impatience, discouragement, 
and boredom. Acquiring skill in the use of 
make-up is not particularly difficult, but the 
process of learning is very slow. The reader, 
who would benefit from this practice course, 
therefore, must relie, at first, upon a determi- 
nation to learn, because his initial enthusiasm 
is apt to fade rapidly and any real interest will 
develop very slowly. 


Make-up Materials 


EFORE you start a course of prac- 
B tice in the application of make-up, 
it will be necessary that you secure a 
set of make-up materials. There are 
many excellent brands of make-up on 
the market today; and a choice of a 
particular brand may depend upon per- 
sonal preference or upon which brand 
is available at a local store. Those 
who have formed a personal preference 
will perhaps be guided by the prefer- 
ence of someone else. 

For the reader who knows nothing 
of make-up materials, the writer recom- 
mends the soft grease-paints manufac- 
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OME of our readers may recall th« 
series of articles on make-up whicl: 
Professor Cass wrote for us during the 
1940-41 season. Because of the wide 
spread interest in make-up among ama- 
teur theatre groups, we have invited 
Professor Cass to prepare a series of sev 
en articles for this season, casting the ar 
ticles in such a form so that they can b 
veadily used for classroom study an 
practice. We strongly urge all wh 
read this publication, especially our hig) 
school drama groups, to use these arti- 
cles as material for several lessons i 
make-up each month, from now unt 
May. Each article will provide amp! 
material for a number of exercises. Pro 
fessor Cass is nationally recognized fo: 
his knowledge of make-up. We believ:: 
it will be a unique privilege for direc 
tors and students to place themselve; 
under his instruction for this series o° 
lessons. — EDITOR. 











tured by Max Factor of Hollywood and 
Stein of New York. The soft grezse- 
paints are sold in tubes, like those con- 
taining tooth-paste; and lining -colors, 
used with them, are packed in tiny tin 
containers. The writer recommends 
these two brands of materials, merely 
because they seem to be sold more 
widely than any other brands, and 
because he happens to be more familiar 
with them. He is frank to admit that 
his preference is biased, because it is 
not based upon any special knowledge 
of all brands. 

If any reader already has a supply 
of other make-up materials on hand, or, 
if, for any reason, he wishes to buy some 
other brand of make-up materials, he 
will find that he can follow through this 
course without being placed at a disad- 
vantage. Only a few of the instructions 
concerning the manner of applying soft 
grease paints will fail to apply to other 
brands of materials. 

For the sake of economy, a minimum 
set of materials for general use is listed 
below. It must be understood, however, 
that this list is not complete enough to 
satisfy the requirements of every play, 
and that new materials must be added 
when some special type of make-up is 
demanded. 


1. GREASE PAINTS — Three colors: Medi- 
um juvenile, deep tan, and yellowish tan. 
Max Factor numbers: 2A, 7, 10. Stein 
numbers: 3, 7, 10. 


2. LINING COLORS — Three colors: Medi- 
um gray, reddish brown or medium brow, 
and white. Max Factor numbers: 12. 15, 
22. Stein numbers: 1, 4, 15. 


3. FACE POWDERS — Two colors: White, 
and natural or brunette. Max Factor 1.un- 
bers: 1, 6. Stein numbers: 1, 5. 

4. UNDER-ROUGE OR MOIST ROUGE- 
One color: medium carmine. Max F.ctot 


under-rouge: No. 3. Stein moist rcugei 
No. 2. 


5. DERMATOGRAPH OR EYEBROW FEED; 
CILS — Two colors: brown and blach. 

6. CREPE HAIR — At least one yard of an! 
color. The colors used most often =| 
dark brown, medium brown, light ray 
and medium gray. 


7. SPIRIT GUM — One bottle. 
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8. HAIR WHITENER OR WHITE LIQUID 
POWDER — One_ bottle: hair whitener. 
Stein: white wheatcroft. White powder 
or cornstarch may be used as a substitute. 

9, COLD CREAM —One pound. There are 
many substitutes for cold cream such as 
albolene, mineral oil, clarified lard, etc. 

10. CLEANING TISSUE —or any substitute 
such as towels, cheese cloth, clean soft 
rags, etc. 

11. POWDER PUFF — preferably large and 
thick. 

12. PAPER LINERS OR PAPER STOMPS — 
one package. 

1%. COMB — should be strong and with medi- 
um coarse teeth. 

14. SCISSORS — preferably pointed or barber 
type. 

15. MIRROR — should be large and well light- 
ed. 

16. NOSE PUTTY — one box or stick. 


Additional Materials 


S already indicated, additional ma- 
terials will be needed for special 
types of make-up. It would be useless 
tc suggest the order in which any ad- 
ditional materials should be purchased. 
The following list includes materials that 
may be purchased as occasion demands 
or as an individual or group is able to 
afford additional purchases. 


ADDITIONAL COLORS in grease paints, 
lining colors, face powders, under-rouge, moist 
rouge, lip rouge, dermatograph or eyebrow 
pencils, and crepe hair. 

LIQUID MAKE-UP which may be used, in 
place of grease paint, to supply a basic color 
to the face, the neck, shoulders, arms, hands, 
or any other exposed parts of the body. 

DRY ROUGE in various colors. Dry rouge 
may be used over liquid or dry basic colors or 
over grease paint after it has been powdered. 

MASQUE OR MASCARO. This is a water 
color in cake form that can be used to color 
hair, beards, moustaches, eyebrows, or eye- 
lashes. 


COSMETIC. This is a hardened black grease 
that is used to stiffen and color hair such as of 
moustache or eyelashes. It may also be used 
to bead eye lashes, although the practice is 
rather passe. 


FALSE EYELASHES which may be at-- 


tached to the eyelids. 


HAIRDRESS. Various brands of hairdress 
may be used to keep the hair in place and to 
give it a glossy appearance. 

DRY ALUMINUM PAINT. This may be 
dusted into the hair or applied with an oil to 
give a silvery gray appearance. 

DRY BRONZE PAINT. This is a gilt pow- 
der that may be dusted on blonde or red hair 
to give it brilliance under stage lights. 

CLOWN WHITE. This is a thick white 
vaste that is used to supply basic color for 
clown make-up. 

BURNT CORK OR MINSTREL BLACK. 
Used as foundation color for minstrel make-up. 


TOOTH ENAMEL OR WAX. White tooth 
enamel is used to cover discolored teeth or 
ugly gold-fillings. Black tooth enamel or wax 
is used to blacken or “block out’ teeth. 


GUTTAPERCHA OR DENTAL RUBBER. 
his is the hard white rubber used by dentists 
fia temporary fillings. It may be softened 
with heat and then be molded over normal 
teeth to give an appearance of buck teeth, 
tusks, etc. 

COLLODION (must be non-flexible). This 
is a colorless liquid that may be painted on the 
skin to simulate a scar. As it dries, it shrinks, 
thus indenting itself very realistically. | 
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LUMINOUS MAKE-UP. Used on a dark 
stage for ghostly effects. 


ULTRA-VIOLET MAKE-UP also used on 


a dark stage under a special ultra-violet spot- 
light. It may be secured in a variety of col- 
ors. 


HARE’S FOOT. Often used for applica- 
tion and blending of dry rouge. 


FACE BRUSH. This is a soft brush that 
may be used to remove excess powder from 
the face. A baby’s hair brush makes a good 
substitute. 


BARBER’S APRON. Used to keep the cos- 
tumes clean during the process of having make- 
up applied. 

SMOCK OR DENTIST’S COAT. Worn by 


one applying make-up to himself or to others 
to protect clothing. 


SMALL SPONGES. Used for the applica- 
tion of liquid make-up. 
SMALL CAMEL’S HAIR BRUSHES. Of- 


ten preferred in place of paper liners or stomps 
for the application of lining colors. 


First Lesson 


S soon as one has secured a set of 
make-up materials, he is ready to 
start his first lesson, which will be con- 
cerned with mixing colors. This lesson 
has two objectives — first, that of ac- 
quainting the student with the great 
variety of make-up colors that may be 
obtained through a process of mixing 
grease paints, lining colors, and rouge; 
and second, that of starting the student's 
eye-training by improving his color per- 
ception. 

Procedure — Cut heavy paper or 
cardboard into about twenty pieces of 
3” by 8”. This paper or cardboard 
should have a non-glossy surface. Now, 
by mixing any two or more colors of 
your grease paints, lining colors, and 
rouge, you should: be able to obtain 
enough distinctly different colors to 
color each piece of paper or cardboard 
differently. Only a very small amount 
of mixed paint will be needed to cover 
each piece. Place a very small quantity 
of two or more colors in any proportion 
upon a hard non-absorbent surface — 
such as glass — then stir them together 
with one finger until they are thorough- 
ly mixed. Then apply this mixture, 
with the same finger, to one of the 
squares of paper or cardboard. Spread 
the color evenly over the entire surface 
of each square. 

Of course, the palm of one hand may 
be used as a palate for mixing colors, 
although, being less absorbent than 
glass, it would waste paint and it would 
be harder to clean before another com- 
bination of colors is to be mixed. 

The object of placing different color 
mixtures on separate pieces of paper 
or cardboard is to permit the com- 
parison of the colors that are most 
similar by placing them together for 
close examination. The student should 
make sure that there is an easily discern- 
ible difference between the colors ap- 
plied to different squares. 

Make-up colors applied to any surface 
will. smudge or rug off easily. If you 

(Continued on page 17) 
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You Enjoy 
Giving Worthwhile 
Plays 


We suggest You Use One Of 
$ These Highly Recommended 
: New Plays 





Once To Every Boy. A very unusual and 
novel 1 act play by Stanley Richards 
for 7m., 4w. (3 bit male parts may be 
doubled.) Recommended as one of 
the best 1 act plays of the 1947-48 
season. Royalty, $5.00. Books, 50¢ 

Through A Glass, Darkly. A powerful 
and interesting lesson in tolerance in 
1 act by Stanley Richards for 4m., 3w. 
Plays 45 min. Selected as one of the 
BEST one act plays of the 1947-48 
season. Royalty, $10.00. Books, 60¢ 

Mystery of The Whispering Bell. This 

3 act mystery play will top the list 

with any group desiring a real fine 

mystery that is void of the old time 
trap doors and flying knives. 6m., 
6w. | easy interior. Royalty, $25.00. 

Books, 85¢ 


That Face Is Familiar. A rollicking 
good comedy in 3 acts, 1 set and a 
cast of 7m., 8w. Highly recommend- 
ed for high school or college use. 


Royalty, $25.00 Books, 85¢ 


OUTSTANDING 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


One of the 
finest Christmas programs ever pub- 
lished. There are 8 episodes and any 
number of characters may be used 
along with a singing and speaking 
choir. Easy to stage. Royalty, $5.00 
Books, 60¢ 
And Lo, The Star. A very lovely 30- 
minute play for 4m., 6w., and extras 
for tableau. Non-royalty. Books, 50¢ 


Little Shepherd Who Was Left Behind. 
One of the most popular Christmas 
plays published. Ten characters and 

Plays, 30 

Suited to all ages. Non-royalty. 

Books, 40¢ 


extras for Angel chorus. 
min. 


lightful 1 act play for children. 14 
speaking parts and extras. Plays 
30 to 40 min. Non-royalty. Price, 40¢ 
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. SANTA CLAUS: wigs, beards, and cos- 
‘ tumes for sale or rent. 
L 
. 
BIBICAL COSTUMES: wigs and beards 
for rent. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND ORDER EARLY 


OUR (basic) catalogue completely de- 
scribes all of the above plays and hun- 
dreds of other popular titles. Send for a 
copy today. BE SURE you are on our 
mailing list for DRAMA NEWS issued 
each 3rd month — it will keep you up to 
date on everything new in this field. 


PPOOPOOOS 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
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THEATRE ON BROADWAY 


By PAUL MYERS 


964 Lexington Ave., New York City 


ae eee 


cover the ‘Broadway scene assure 

us that we are on the threshold of 
one of the busiest seasons the New York 
theatre has enjoyed in some years. True, 
similar prognostications are made almost 
every year at this time and the sum- 
ming up in June reveals that the season 
has been very like its immediate pred- 
ecessor. A hasty glance at current 
activity does reveal that an uncommonly 
large number of musical productions 
are in preparation and that very elabo- 
rate plans are being made for other 
items. Some quite interesting new 
‘dramas have been seen briefly in sum- 
mer theatre poductions and a few of 
these are headed for one of the theatres 
in the environs of Broadway. Sundown 
Beach, a new play by Bessie Breuer, 
was tested by the group of actors who 
have been doing laboratory work under 
Elia Kazan in a production at the Coun- 
try Playhouse in Westport, Connecticut. 


To columnists and reporters who 


Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Request 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 






It has been announced as one of the 
seasons early entries. 


Tryout Theatre 


The past few months, however, have 
been particularly dull. The avid theatre- 
goer has been forced out of town—to 
the summer theatres and the tryout pro- 
ductions in other cities—for any activity. 
I have just retreated from a bout of 
theatregoing in Boston during which I 
attended the theatre four times in three 
days (and one of the days was a Bos- 
ton Sabbath). Each of the offerings 
was distinctly different and each of 
great interest. The item immediately 
concerned with Broadway was_ the 
initial performance of a new musical 
Heaven On Earth. Attending the open- 
ing perfomance of the tryout engage- 
ment of a new musical is as close as 
the general public can come to attending 
a dress rehearsal. The opening under 
consideration had been deferred from 
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Beatrice Lillie in the Mardi Gras Scene of. Inside U.S.A. 
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the preceding week, which meant that 
things were even rougher than is usual, 
Quite obviously, the performance we 
saw was in the formative stage. On one 
occasion, after a rather elaborate pro- 
duction number, Peter Lind Hayes, who 
is the featured actor in the cast, stepped 
forward and remarked, “If you dcn’t 
mind, we'll put in a little more of ‘he 
plot at this point.” 


Most of the plot (so-called) of HEAVEN )N 
EARTH is set in New York’s Central Park and 
involves veterans faced with a housing sh»rt- 
age, a multi-millionaire’s Fifth Avenue pm:an- 
sion, a rather mythical Mayor of the fF ark 
character and his elfin girl Friday (a chara-ter 
lifted almost bodily from FINIAN’S RAIN- 
BOW.) The score by Jay Gorney is an un- 
commonly good one and several of the tunes 
are destined for radio hit parades and the na- 
tion’s juke boxes. Eddie Dowling was credited 
with the staging of the production but lsiest 
reports indicate that he will step out of this 
post before the musical’s New York opening. 
What the New York drama critics see under 
the title HEAVEN ON EARTH sometime in 
mid-September will be vastly different than 
that unveiled in Boston’s Shubert Theatre |ast- 
week. I shall try in a later report to give vou 
a follow-up report. One can say, however, 
that the musical seems a likely candidate for 
a new season hit. 


Summer Theatre 


The other two legitimate theatre pro- 
ductions sueen during my play-going 
spree in Boston were both offerings of 
the Cambridge Summer Playhouse. The 
first was a production of Sean O’Casey’s 
great modern Irish classic, Juno and the 
Paycock. Sara Allgood, who created 
the role for the Abbey Theatre in 1924, 
once again appeared as Juno. Those of 
us who remembered the production as 
given by the Irish company, or even the 
excellent revival in 1940, when Barry 
Fitzgerald played Captain Boyle and 
Arthur Shields did “Joxer” Daly, could 
not help but feel let down by this pro- 
duction. Such comparisons, unfair as 
they are, cannot be avoided. Miss All- 
good’s Juno is one of the modern the- 
atre’s great characterizations. In_ this 
production, however, she was obviously 
quite worried about everyone else in 
the cast. She prompted, directed, tried 
to inspire confidence and played Juno 
all at the same time. It was, nevert‘ie- 
less, a most welcome occasion. I should 
be happy to see her play Juno at «ny 
time and under any set of condition: 


- 


— 


Two evenings later, we returned to his 
playhouse near Harvard University to see W «i- 
fred Lenihan enact the titular role in Bern ird 
Shaw’s SAINT JOAN. This actress played ‘he 
part in the first production of the play in «is 
country. Though she has been active in ‘he 
theatre since—she founded and headed (‘or 
some time the Theatre Guild School of Act- 
ing — her acting appearances have been r.“e. 
Here was a chance to see another of the m d- 
ern theatre’s great plays. The epic qua ‘ty 
of Shaw’s play seemed more completely wit’ in 
the grasp of the company than the folk qua! ty 
of O’Casey’s play. The production was smoo'h, 
well acted and quite beautifully spoken. \'ss 
Lenihan retained much of the original magn ‘i- 
cence which must have marked her early «»- 
pearances as the Maid. Thayer David as tre 
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Dauphin, Robert Fletcher as the Earl of War- 
wick, Peter Temple. as de Baudricourt were all 
excellent. Pictorially, the production made 
use of the limited facilities to the fullest. 
This was summer theatre production at its 
best. 


Hamlet in Film 


The last event of my Boston theatre- 
going—and the item which really pulled 
me thence—was Laurence Olivier’s filmi- 
zation of Hamlet. When I read that 
Boston was to see this production more 
than two months before it was to be 
available in New York, I resolved that 
i Some way my vacation travels must 
include Boston and Hamlet. I shall not 
attempt detailed criticism, but shall 
merely note that this is, ’'m convinced, 
the best film that could be made of 
Shakespeare's tragedy. The play does 
not lend itself to celluloid as does 
Henry V. There is not the same oppor- 
tunity for action. The play relies more 
uon the speech, the introspective solilo- 
quies, the psychological reaction of one 
character toward another. Hamlet, too, 
must be pruned for modern audiences 
and someone is certain to regret any 
cutting. I, for instance, missed _par- 
ticularly the soliloquy beginning, “O, 
what a rogue and peasant slave am I, 
eic....” Most of the Players scenes are 
cut, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are 
omitted, all of the Fortinbras scenes are 
out. The film is, notwithstanding, a 
most interesting one and one that should 
certainly not be missed. 


Late Offerings 


A few of the late offerings of the 
season 1947-48 came along too late to 
be mentioned in these pages. One of 
these is the musical review which bears 
the same name as John Gunther’s fam- 
ous study, Inside U. S. A. One of the 
musical theatre’s favorite clowns, Bea- 
trice Lillie, returned to our stage in 
this onus. She is here co-starred with 
Jack Haley, and supported by such peo- 
ple as Carl Reiner, John Tvers, Estelle 
Loring, Eric Victor and Valerie Bettis. 
The last two individuals dance the story 
of Tiger Lily, which is the high artistic 
point of the show. Howard Dietz and 
Arthur Schwartz are resvonsible for 
most of the offering. but sketches have 
been suvplied by Moss Hart, Arnold 
Auerbach and Arnold B. Horwitt and 
Helen Tamiris has staged most of the 
musical numbers. 


Each of the numbers of INSIDE U. S. A. 
is representative of a locale of this country. 
Miss Lillie prances through as a Massachu- 
setts Mermaid, as the choral director of the 
Pittsburgh Choral Society, as the superstition- 
ridden dresser to a Broadway star and as a 
rustic lady at a mid-Western State Fair. Mr. 
Haley takes care of the Palm Beach tourist, 
the New York waiters, an Indian in the South- 
west (in which he is assisted by Miss Lillie). 
He, too, sings the principal romantic lyric of 
the piece, “Rhode Island Is Famous For You.” 
INSIDE U. S. A. is a big show. It is crammed 
full of all manner of things. No one could 
fail to find something quite pleasureable; 
though some of it will seem tiresome and flat. 
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Experimental Theatre 
The final offering of the Experimental 


Theatre’s regular series was a set of 


three musical playlets presented under 
the collective title, Ballet Ballads. Fol- 
lowing the showings for the E. T. sub- 
scribers, the Ballads were put in for a 
regular run—and with considerable suc- 
cess. The three ballads were distinctly 
different one from the other. The first, 
with choreography by Katherine Litz, 
told the Biblical story or Susanna and 
the Elders; the second, by Paul Godkin, 
told of Willie the Weeper and his dope- 
taking cronies; the third was the Ameri- 
can hero-tale of the Eccentricities of 
Davey Crockett choreographed by 
Hanya Holm. 

These were not the stereotyped pan- 
tomimic play of narrator and actor but 
a careful intermingling of dance and 
drama. It was a fusion of the talents of 
the speaking (or singing) actor with 
those of the dancing (or pantomimic) 
actor. It was blazing the way along the 
path of a type of theatre which the 
theatre has heretofore used only spar- 
ingly and rather fearfully. The Ballet 
Ballads were written by John Latouche; 
the music by Jerome Moross. Nat Kar- 
son was the producer for the Experi- 
mental Theatre, and the program was 
directed by Mary Hunter. 

Before we leave the Experimental 
Theatre (the: continuation of which 
seems to be imperiled) let us mention 
the special Invitational Series conducted 
during the late spring. Several plays, 
which were still unready for production 
during the regular series of showings, 
were presented in very experimental 
style for a more or less professional the- 
atre audience. Arthur Goodman’s Seeds 
In The Wind and Hallie Flanagan 
Davis E = mc? were among the items 
thus presented. The latter was given a 
production at the Brander Matthews 
Hall of Columbia University and. was, 
as it had been heralded after its initial 
production at Smith College, a highly 
interesting offering. It is a “living news- 
paper’ on the past history, present use 
and future possibilities of atomic power. 
It is true drama on a vastly important 
theme. It is an instance of the theatre 
doing successfully the kind of a job 
it is too often loathe to tackle. It is to 
be hoped that some producer will see 
the importance of Mrs. Davis’ play and 
make it available for a greater audience. 


Richard Harritys HOPE IS THE THING 
WITH FEATHERS, the one-act story of the 
down-and-outters’ of’’Central Park was origi- 
nally presented in a program of plays under 
the auspices of the Experimental Theatre. It 
caught the fancy of the same Eddie Dowling, 
mentioned above in connection with the new 
musical, who took it for Broadway production. 
Along with two other one-acters of Harrity’s, 
GONE TOMORROW and HOME LIFE OF 
A BUFFALO; they were presented for a short- 
lived Broadway run. HOPE IS THE THING 
WITH FEATHERS was the best of the lot, 
but the other two were of some merit. Ray 
Dooley (Mrs. Dowling). returned to the stage 
after too long an absence in the item about the 
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An ideal source of material to improve 
your dramatics club programs this season. 
Price, 60¢. 
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poverty-ridden jobless vaudevillians, HOME 
LIFE OF A BUFFALO. This tale of the 
star to whom the almost complete extinction 
of the two-a-day was a passing phase and of 
his inability to do anything else is, indeed, 
high tragedy. Mr. Harrity’s gift for the one- 
acter is remarkable. It would be interesting 
to see more of his plays and, too, to see him 
work in the longer drama. One fears that 
even the best one-act plays will find difficulty 
in reaching production under prevailing thea- 
tre conditions. Just recently, New Stages, the 
producers of Jean-Paul Sartreés THE RE- 
SPECTFUL PROSTITUTE, replaced Thorn- 
ton Wilders THE HAPPY JOURNEY (which 
was being done as a curtain raiser) with Mr. 
Harrity’s HOPE IS THE THING WITH 
FEATHERS. This effort to keep abreast with 
new developments on the part of New Stages 
is to be commended. 


On-Stage Attractions 


On-Stage, the company which ten- 
anted the Cherry Lane Theatre last sum- 
mer, has afforded New York summer 
theatregoers another highly interesting 
season. This year they operated in two 
sections. At the National Arts Club on 
Grammercy Park (immediately adjacent 
to the Players Club) they presented a 
series of rather experimental plays: 
Denis Johnston’s The Moon In The 
Yellow River, Sean O’Casey’s Within 
The Gates, Jean-Paul Sartre's No Exit. 
At the Academy of Vocal Arts on lower 
Fifth Avenue, another section of the 
company presented a_ cavalcade of 
American hits: Royall Tyler’s The Con- 
trast, East Lynne. Tyler's play is, sup- 
posedly, the first native play.to be pre- 
sented in the American theatre. Tyler 
visited New York from Vermont in 1787 
and witnessed a performance of Sheri- 
dan’s The School for Scandal at the 
John Street Theatre. Upon his return to 
his home, he tried his hand at play- 
writing and The Contrast was the re- 
sult. It is, frankly, very imitative but it 
has a freshness and an ingenuity which 
is most refreshing. It was a great idea 
of On-Stage to revive these little known 
plays and one that I hope will be con- 
tinued and extended. 

As I write this, I am sitting on a site 
overlooking the setting of the famous 
music festivals at Tanglewood, the for- 
mer home of Hawthorne. The festival 
concerts and operas have concluded, but 
the atmosphere still lingers about. Most 
of the artists are conserving their 
strength for the season ahead and, even 
here, the daily papers bring us word of 
the preparations being made along 
Broadway. All shall soon be turning 
thence and the theatre season will be 
coming into full swing a few weeks 
hence. It is difficult to keep this’ pre- 
season anticipation within bounds. 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


By . & SCHARER, Radio Department year. Comments-and sug- 
New York University, Washington Square, N. Y. 


The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanging 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1948-49 school 






gestion from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


“THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES” 


(CBS—Sundoy, 6:30-7:00 p.m., EST.) 


The Air” is aptly named. So 

far superior to many similar 
programs is this one that it is indeed 
a refreshing pause on the air. It’s the 
kind of rewarding program that pro- 
ducers who do not under-rate the intelli- 
gence of radio's audience can build 
successfully. 


eT th Pause That Refreshes On 


There’s no magic formula to this show 
either; no hocus-pocus; no hoop-la. 
Good sense and good taste prevail over 
the almost ever prevailing “gimmicks” 
of radio. Fortunately, the same good 
sense and good taste are carried over 
into Coca-Cola Company's commercial. 
During the opening and closing of the 
show an announcer simply states that 
the Coca Cola Company is sponsoring 
“The Pause That Refreshes on The Air.” 


And that is the extent of the commercial. 
Other sponsors please note! 


Two components, music played by 
Percy Faith’s orchestra, and equally 
brilliant singing by Jane Froman, well 
mixed, is the formula that gets such 
tuneful musical results. 


Percy Faith, handsome, likeable, con- 
ductor-arranger for the series proves in 
action that a maestro can suppress his 
temperament and still get top results. 


Members of Faith’s well-known 45 
piece orchestra make the almost incred- 
ulous assertion that “Percy has never 
been known to utter a harsh word or 
even raise his voice at rehearsal.” At 
a bleak Sunday morning rehearsal, they 
aver, he might go so far as to comment 
good naturedly that he is the “only guy 
here without a hangover.” It’s all for 
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Percy Faith and lovely Jane Forman, regular stars of CBS’ “The Pause That Refreshes”’. 
The maestro and the lady of song discuss a matter of tempo. 


a laugh, but the boys say Faith’s good 
nature inevitably gives them a quick 
lift. Because Faith not only is a sound 
musician, but a positive sort of fellow 
who knows exactly what he wants and 
knows how to handle people, he gets 
just what he’s after. : 


His special arrangements of popular 
American tunes have often been com- 
pared to the musical style of Andre 
Kostelanetz. The careful listener can 
distinguish between the two.  Faith’s 
orchestrations have a very individual 
musical wit. Neither is there the ¢le- 
ment of sameness in orchestraticns 
whether they be love songs or faster 
pieces. 


Faith’s apprenticeship as conductor- 
arranger, and incidentally composer, 
took place in his native city of Toronto. 
Canada. Since his arrival in the United 
States in 1940, he has been among the 
top ranking radio conductors. His musi- 
cal education began at the age of seven 
when his aunt acquired a grand piano 
just at the time his father started him 
on violin lessons. At ten he gave a 
“dual concert” switching from piano to 
violin without any trouble. At eleven 
he earned ready cash playing in silent 
movie houses. He was naturally the 
envy of his schoolmates who could 
imagine no better “racket” than to be 
paid to see all the movies. 


When he left school he joined the 
band at the New York Theatre in the 
suburbs of Toronto. Later he got a job 
at a local radio station, studying simul- 
taneously at the Toronto Conservatory 
under Frank Wellman and Louis Waiz- 
man. His piano career was abruptly 
interrupted by a severe accident to his 
fingers when he rescued his young sister 
from a fire. He was unable to play 
the piano for eight months. He turned 
to other phases of music, and began 
studying harmony and composition as 
well as conducting. 


In 1931 Faith began to conduct small 
orchestras on the air. His arrangements 
were so popular that the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company hired him as a 
staff arranger. He soon was conducting 
all his own music and had his first 
major program, “Gaiety in Romance.” 
Another Faith stanza was called “Stream 
Line,” in which he gave modern ar 
rangements to classical numbers and 
also reversed things by arranging ‘he 
“Hit Parader” of the day in the style 
of Mozart or Brahms. The musical half- 
hour which pirouetted the youthful 
maestro into continental fame was a 
CBC offering called “Music by Faith,” 
which was also heard in this country 


Jane Froman sings the vocal numbers 
on this show in an uninhibited manner 
that is a delight to listen to. Most of 
these are the kind of a middle-brow 
favorites — Gershwin, Porter, Kern, 
Schwartz, etc. — that have the quality 
of durability and sound musical taste 
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which show her off at her best. Her 
renditions are unmarred by trick vocal 
effects and each word is understandable 
with remarkable clarity. Miss Froman’s 
showmanship, her natural beauty and 
charm have been applauded in night- 
clubs and on the air for many years 
now. Her return to the airways in her 
first regular series of broadcasts since 
her near-fatal plane accident in 1943 
has been widely acclaimed. 


Her recent series of operations which 
tied her to a hospital bed for eight 
months last year, have had a fortunate 
outcome. She expects to walk in about 
six months, and the way she tells about 
it is enough to convince one that she 
wil be running like mad. 


The doctors who first operated five 
years ago (she has had twenty-five 
operations all told) wanted to amputate, 
but Jane said no. She searched for a 
doctor who would have as much faith 
as herself and found him. She attributes 
her stubbornness in the face of medical 
advice to her previous experience as 
an entertainer. “The old corn about 
the show must go on’ is the best train- 
ing I know for developing a tough hide. 
When youre doing a club show every 
night, or singing five shows a day at the 
Paramount, you do it even if you'd 
much rather drop dead.” 


Jane Froman was born in St. Louis, 
and moved with her family to Colum- 
bia, Mo. when she was quite young. 
Five of her aunts were singers and there 
was always music around her house. 
However, when: she entered the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, she registered in 
the Department of Journalism. After 
earning her A.B., she decided to enter 
the Cincinnati Conservatory where she 
studied harmony and piano, as well as 
singing with the late Dan Beddoes. 


Her first public appearance was with 
Fritz Reiner and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, when she sang the “Cavatina,” 
from the opera, Queen of Sheba. On 
the strength of this she was hired for 
a weekly program on a local station. 
Two years later she moved to Chicago 
where she was under Paul Whiteman’s 
management, and then under contract 
to a radio network. 


She soon stepped into the radio lime- 
light when she was engaged for the 
old Chesterfield program on CBS which 
featured on various evenings, Bing Cros- 
by, Ruth Etting and the Boswell Sisters. 
Jane came in to replace the latter two 
evening a week. Other radio assign- 
ments followed swiftly. 

For Hollywood the did Stars Over 
Broadway, with Pat O’Brien, and Radio 
City Revels, with Bob Burns, both of 
which she says, “we don't speak about.” 

If youre interested in popular music 
tunefully rendered, listen to Pecry Faith 
and his orchestra and Jane Froman as 
presented on “The Pause That Refreshes 
On The Air” Sunday evening at 6:30. 


Ocroser, 1948 





Figure 1. 
shown on corrugated pasteboard. 








MAKE-UP MATERIALS and COLORS 
(Continued from page 18) 

wish to preserve your colored paper or 
cardboard squares, you may do so by 
patting each with a powder puff satur- 
ated with powder and then removing 
the excess powder. A better method, 
however, is that of applying a clear 
lacquer or fixative over the colored 
surfaces with a brush or atomizer. 


Second Lesson 


By the time you have completed 
Lesson 1, you will have forgotten the 
colors, and the proportions of each, 
that you used in making the various 
mixtures. Consequently, each colored 
square will represent an unknown mix- 
ture of make-up colors. The objective 
of Lesson 2 is that of improving your 
perception and judgment of colors, by 
attempting to match perfectly the color 
of each square prepared in Lesson 1. 

Procedure — Take one colored square 
at a time and attempt to guess what 
colors, and the proportions of each, 
that were used in the original mixture. 
Then experiment mixing such colors 
until you can exactly match that color 
on another similar piece of paper or 
cardboard. It is very important that 
you should not be satisfied with ap- 





Blended and unblended colors 








Figure 2. 
graded from black to white. 


Blend of eight different colors 


proximately matching colors. No mat- 
ter how often you fail, keep trying until 
you make a perfect match, because so 
long as you can not see and judge 
colors accurately, you will never learn 
to use make-up skillfully. 

Third Lesson 

The third lesson is concerned with 
the blending of colors. The objective 
of this lesson is that of training your 
eye to perceive exact color graduations. 

We say that two colors are blended 
when they are placed adjacent to each 
other and the borders of both are mixed 
together in such a way that one color 
seems to fade gradually into the other. 
When colors are blended, there is no 
discernible line or step in the graduation 
from one color to the other. The ability 
to blend colors smoothly and neatly is 
very important in make-up. 

Procedure — Exercise 1 — On a piece 
of paper or cardboard — about 8” by 8” 
— draw four concentric circles like those 
on a target. Then fill in each circle and 
the outside border with colors of varying 
degrees of darkness and lightness — 
the darkest color being in the center or 
“bull’s eye” and the lightest color cov- 
ering the border. The upper quarter 
of Figure 1 illustrates this distribution 
of colors. After complcting this target 
design, make sure that the paint in each 
area is smooth and evenly spread. Then 
rub a clean finger back and forth across 
the edge of each circle thus mixing 
adjacent colors in a very narrow space 
between them. After the colors are 
roughly mixed in this manner, smooth 
out the blend by rubbing a clean finger 
around the mixed borders until one 
color fades gradually into the next. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
print a colored illustration here, but 
Figure 1 is a photograph showing both 
the unblended and the blended colors 
of this exercise on a piece of corrugated 
pasteboard. 

Exercise 2 — Repeat 'the preceding 
exercise, using only two colors — a 
very light grease paint and rouge. 
Color the center or “bull’s eye” with 
unmixed rouge, and the outer border 
of the card with the unmixed grease 
paint. Then color the remaining circles 
with mixtures of the two in such pro- 
portions so that each circle from the 
center is a little lighter — having less 
rouge. Then blend as in Exercise 1 
attempting to get a smooth graduation 
of color from the unmixed rouge in the 
center to the unmixed grease paint on 
the border. 

Exercise 3 — Figure 2 illustrates a 
blend of eight different colors graded 
from black to white. On a card 8” by 8”, 
these colors were first painted on in 
solid one-inch stripes and were then 
blended to give a smooth graduation 
from dark to light. Attempt to make 
a similar blend of colors. Repeat the 
exercise as often as is necessary to per- 
fect your ability to blend colors. 
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CLINICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA. Pasadena Playhouse 
and School of the Theatre, Pasadena, 
California. November 13, 1948. Thom- 
as Browne Henry, director. 


OHIO. Bowling Green State University. 
Clinic sponsored by the Community 
Drama Service. October 2. Harold 
B. Obee, director. 


VIRGINIA. A series of clinics sched- 
uled for November 6 at Farmville 
State Teachers College, Leola Wheel- 
er, director; College of William and 
Mary, Althea Hunt, director; Mary 
Washington College, J. W. Warfield, 
director; Roanoke College, Elizabeth 
Ross, director; Madison College, Mary 
Latimer, director; Emory and Henry 
College, Marius Vlesi, director. 


LOUISIANA. Northwestern State Col- 
lege Theatre, Natchitoches. Novem- 
ber 20. W. Frederic Plette, director. 


INDIANA. Indiana University Theatre. 
April 30. Lee Norvelle, director of 
Theatre. 


THEATRE CONFERENCES 


OKLAHOMA. Southwest Theatre Con- 
ference, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. October 29, 30. Rupel J. Jones, 
chairman of School of Drama. 


OHIO. Ohio Conference for Speech Edu- 
cation. Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. October 16. Paul Carmack, di- 
rector. 


WASHINGTON D. C. National Con- 
vention of the American Educational 
Theatre Association, December 28, 29, 
30. (For information write Wm. P. 
Halstead, Executive Secretary, AETA, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Annual Con- 
vention of the Speech Association of 
America, December 28, 29, 30. (For 
information write Loren D. Reid, Sec- 
retary, SAA, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


INDIANA. Third National Dramatic 
Arts Conference of The National Thes- 
pian Soc‘ety, Indiana University, 
Bloontington, June 12 through 18, 
1949. -(For information write The 
National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


FESTIVALS 


ILLINOIS. Fourth annual Chicago Play 
Festival sponsored by Loyola Acade- 
my, Chicago 26, Ill. November 26-28, 
1948. Samuel F. Listermann, S. J., 
Chairman. 


(Additional clinics and conferences will 
announced as they are reported to 
DRAMATICS magazine.) 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 


This department is designed 
to direct attention to the 
outstanding motion pictures 
of the 1948-49 season. Sug- 
gestions for future discus- 
sions are welcomed by the 
Department Editor. 


vw 


“JOHNNY BELINDA” 


OHNNY Belinda, a new Warner's 

product about to be released, will 

prove to be a heavy diet for many 

picture fans. Helen Craig played 
the starring role on Broadway eight 
years ago in Elmer Harris’ play. The 
screen adaptation with Jane Wyman is 
faithful to the tragic overtones and 
undercurrents of the original. Some 
critics will complain that many of the 
incident are melodramatic, unconvinc- 
ing; others will feel that the same inci- 
dents are made plausible, even inevit- 
able, through competent characteriza- 
tion by the principals in the story. 
Regardless, here is a tale that will 
be deeply moving for most mature pic- 
ture fans; indeed it may be the most 
important thing Jane Wyman has done 
in films. 


The action occurs in a little community on 
Cape Breton Island at the eastern extremity 
of Nova Scotia, where simp'e, God-fearing folk 
divide their time between fishing and winning 
a hard living from a stubborn soil. Among 
the farmers is Black McDonald, a man embit- 
tered by the loss of his wife who died when 
their only child was born. The child, Belinda, 
is a deaf mute whom the father has learned 
to hate. McDonald’s sister, a sour spinster, 
shares his shoddy treatment of the girl. 


Into the life of Belinda comes young 
Dr. Richardson who sets up his medical 
practice in the village. Richardson 
makes headway with the father, reason- 
ing that the girl is human after all, and 
takes on Belinda as a regular “patient,” 
bringing her books and opening to her 
a completely new life. | 

Cast as the doctor is Lew Ayres, 
who in Johnny Belinda plays his third 
role since serving in the U.S. Army, 
first as a medical corpsman and _ later 
as assistant chaplain. Charles Bickford 
plays the father, and Agnes Moorehead 
the aunt, of the unhappy Belinda. 
Others supporting Miss Wyman are Jan 
Sterling, Steven McNally, and Dan Sey- 
mour. McNally played the role of the 
doctor in the stage play. He was about 
to return to the New York stage, after 
four uneventful years in Hollywood, 
when he was selected for the role in 
Johnny Belinda of the story’s villain, 
Locky McCormick. Dan Saymour was 
the weightly bad man of Confidential 
Agent and The Big Sleep. In Johnny 


Belinda he is a tight-fisted money lender 


and town boss. 


Jan wo I a newcomer -to films, portrays 
a key role of Stella, the doctor's helper who 
becomes Locky McCormick’s wife. Miss Ster- 
ling was tested for the part while on a two- 


week vacation from the Chicago company of 
BORN YESTERDAY, in which she was . lay. 
ing the lead. Her work in JOHNNY BELINDA 
may put her in pictures for good. She his an 
imposing list of stage credits, including P/ NA- 
MA HATTIE, Cornell’s production of THEE 
SISTERS, and PRESENT LAUGHTER with 
Clifton Webb. A versatile and talented ac. 
tress, she should be kept busy in the film 
capital. 


Tragedy strikes in Johnny Belinda 
when it becomes known that Belinda 
is going to have a child. The mute 
girl cannot name the father, and in 
her ignorance associates nothing of her 
past life with the joyful fact that she 
will be a mother. Their father almost 
kills her in his despair and shame, but 
the doctor intervenes. After the child, 
which is! named Johnny, is born, the 
shocked village blames Dr. Richardson. 
With his feeble practice ruined, the 
young man takes a staff job with a 
hospital in Montreal. Meanwhile Be- 
linda’s father has become certain that 
Locky McCormick is guilty, and _ is 
killed when he threatens to expose the 
man. 

Locky, taking advantage of the town’s 
feeling against the departed doctor, 
marries Stella, the doctor’s helper, then 
wins approval to adopt Belinda’s child. 
When they arive to take Johnny, Stella 
hasn't the heart to tear him from his 
mother. As Locky tries to take the 
baby by force, he is shot by Belinda. 

The court trial of Belinda is, of course, 
the climax of the action. The story ends 
“happily” in the traditional sense, in- 
sofar as Belinda and the doctor are re- 
united. But there is nothing of senti- 
mentality in the resolution. 


JOHNNY BELINDA was given extensive 
location work at Fort Bragg and Medocino, 
California, on the Pacific coast. All kinds 
of weather were welcomed: fog, sun and wind. 
Ted McCord, responsible for the shooting of 
THE TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MADRE, 
was director of photography and found the job 
a cameraman’s dream. 


Adapted to the screen by Irmgard 
von Cube and Allen Vincent, the »ic- 
ture was produced by Jerry Wild. 
whose Mildred Pierce was the Joan 
Crawford vehicle for her 1945 Acade my 
Award. Jean Negulesco, director, |is- 
tinguished himself earlier for his di:ec- 
tion of The Mask of Dimitrios and ‘he 
Conspirators. 

The capable cast is rounded out w ith 
Rosalind Ivan, Ida Moore, Bable Pa:ze, 
Joan Winfield, Dick Walsh, Dick Taylor 
and Ray Montgomery. 
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Jane Wyman in the new film, Johnny Belinda. 








Johnny Belinda will not be ranked in a job done with considerable honesty 
the “great” category. However, it is and a fine sense of human values. 
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THESPIAN JEWELRY and STATIONERY 
Revised Prices 
Effective May, 1, 1948 
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Official — 10K Pins Charms 
(fea $4.75 $4.00 
8 Sapphires ......... 6.00 5.25 
3 Whole Pearls ...... 5.50 4.75 
8 Whole Pearls ...... 8.00 7a 
Pins (No Guards) or Charms Sterling Gold Plated 
re ee ee $1.25 $1.50 
Official, 3 Imitation pearls or 3 sapphires 2.25 2.50 
Official, 8 Imitation pearls or 8 sapphires 3.25 3.50 
Guards — Additional Sterling Gold Plated 10K 
0 a $0.75 $0.75 $2.00 
Official, Wreath .......... 0.90 0.90 ines 
Star and Wreath, Dangle .... 0.50 0.50 7 
Keys Sterling Gold Plated 
ee ee $2.00 $2.25 


e Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Tax in effect e 
-HOW TO ORDER: All orders must be sent directly to The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


THESPIAN INSIGNIA STATIONERY 


2 Quires 10 Quires 
+1225 White Vellum, flat 74%4xl0’% .... $2.80 $0.98 per ar. 
441226 White Vellum, folded 5Y%4x714 .... 3.04 0.94 per qr. 
+1230 White Ripple, folded 5%4x/7¥% .... 3.20 1.02 per ar. 
Minimum order —- 2 quires. Postage in addition. Mention fraternity when ordering. 


Official Jewelers to The National Thespian Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 


Say You Saw It In Dramatics . 
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SHOWBOAT THEATRE IN 1948 
(Continued from page 9) 


After the last visitor had gone ashore, we 
looked about us. There was money —lots of 
it —in the till, and for that we were very hap- 
py. But the boat was a shambles. Popcorn 
and candy boxes were knee-deep in the audi- 
torium, and the deck was littered with debris. 
We decided to let it go until morning, and as 
the little generator on the ATTABOY ceased 
its labors and the lights flickered out, we went 
to our bunks, very tired, but happy in the 
knowledge that our venture was destined to 
succeed. 


Long before we were out of our bunks 
the next morning, Captain Reynolds 
and his sons had cast off and we were 
well on our way to the tiny settlement 
of Leon, thirteen miles up the Kanawha, 
where we were to play our second en- 
gagement. We were up at 7:30 that 
morning, and after breakfast we held 
a meeting to discuss the performance of 
the night before and to determine how 
we could improve in our routine. Then 
we attacked the job of cleaning up the 
boat. All day it rained, even at show 
time that night, and we had a very small 
crowd. But we weren't discouraged. 
We were sure by now that we were 
going to have a big summer on the river. 


At the end of the week we reached 
Charleston, where we were scheduled 
for a two-week run. Here the Hiram 
group joined us, and with more people 
for the various duty details, the pace 
became a little less frenzied. Not at 
once, however. The new group had 
to be trained in the ways of the river 
and in the showboat routine, and for 
a few days the Kent group, who by now 
considered themselves veterans, found 
the going tougher than ever. However, 
the Hiram students were quick to learn, 
and within a week or so they were 
fitting themselves into the pattern and 
performing their task with efficiency 
and dispatch. | 


After our month on the Kanawha 
we started up the Ohio from Point 
Pleasant, playing one-night stands for 
the most part in the small towns and 
villages. At Wheeling we played for 
a week, and when we completed our 
engagement there we were still turning 
them away.” 


We went up the river as far as East 
Liverpool, where we played five nights, 
selling out and turning hundreds away 
at every performance. We are now on 
our way back down the Ohio, playing 
big and little towns, making for our 
final destination, Cincinnati, where we 
plan to close September 15. Then back 
to school, after the- most strenuous, ex 
citing, and altogether satisfying summer 
any of us have ever spent. 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 






Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 









This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


STAGING YEARS AGO 


As produced by the Northwestern University Theatre 
By THEODORE FUCHS 


Director, Northwestern University Theatre, Evanston, IIl. 


YEARS AGO, a comedy in three acts, by Ruth Gordon. 
Four men, five women, and one cat. Books, $2.00 
Royalty, $50.00 first performance, $25. each suc- 
ceeding performance. Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Suitability 

The play is suitable for high school, 
college anl Little Theatre productions, 
and there is nothing in the play that 
needs cutting. For high school perfor- 
mance, however, there is a brief scene 
in which the father tells of his early 
life that can be omitted with careful 
blue-penciling. The play has a popular 
appeal to audiences of all ages. 


Plot 


The play tells the story of Ruth 
Gordon Jones’ effort to go on the stage 
before she has finished high school. She 
gets some encouragement from her 
mother, but her father is anxious that 
she settle down and become a gym 
teacher. The play takes place during 
the last few month’s of Ruth’s senior 
year, and for a graduation present her 
father, finally convinced that she has 
the spirit and determination that make 
her worthy of a chance, sends her to 
New York, where, as we all know, she 
studied and gained fame as Ruth Gor- 
don. 


Casting 


The roles of the girl and her parents 
are the most difficult casting problems. 
It may be rather hard for high school 


players to suggest and sustain the ma- 
turity of the parents, but Little Theatres 
and colleges should have no difficulty 
in casting the character roles. The four 
young people in the play are excellent 
high school types, and three additional 
character roles are less difficult to fill. 


Directing 


The mood of the play is definitely on 
the light side, but the period, 1912, and 
the locale, a small town just outside of 
Boston, requires a warm nostalgic 
feeling that must be sustained through- 
out the play. The rather light plot puts 
the burden on characterization, and 
even in its lightest moments the play 
demands tenderness and warmth. Ma- 
ture players will have no difficulty in 
creating the atmosphere needed to make 
this unsophisticated comedy glow with 
charm and wit. 


Rehearsal Schedule 


The rehearsal schedule for Years Ago 
as produced by our university theatre 
covered a total of twenty-two rehearsals 
lasting approximately three hours each. 
The play is written in numerous scenes 
involving three or four people. This 
permits more concentrated rehearsals of 
individual scenes from time to time, and 
as three of the characters appear only 
once or twice the major roles can be 
given more detailed work. Three com- 





THEODORE FUCHS 

Professor Fuchs, director of the Uni- 
versity Theatre at Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the author of the excellent book, 
STAGE LIGHTING, published by Li'- 
tle, Brown and Company of Boston. 
It is with a great deal of pleasure th:t 
his article on staging YEARS AGO ‘5 
presented here. 











RT. 


plete technical rehearsals and _ three 
dress rehearsals were included in this 
schedule. 


Stage Problems 
Years Ago requires a somewhat dvab, 


1912, New England, $37.50 a week in- 
come interior. The setting needs to «ap- 
ture the spirit of the time and also let 
the audience know the play is comic in 
intent. Obviously, most of this ef‘ect 
must come from the set dressings since 
much architecture of that period tends 
to be plain and rather stark. 

In choosing furniture, the probiem 
might easily become one of how amus- 
ingly objectionable to make the room. 
The designer’s problem, therefore, is 
to create as much atmosphere as possi- 
ble without making the set so quaint 
that it will detract from the play itself. 

The floor plan kept the hallways 
definitely off stage and thus allowed 
for more playing space on stage., The 
stairs were almost center so as to allow 
Ruth to use them effectively for her 
histrionic demonstration. 

As extra period touches there was 
used a decorated leather and bead 
drapery on the left arch. Above this 
arch was placed a shelf on which some 
ship’s lanterns rested. The newell post 
had a rather absurd floral glass lamp as 
its contribution. 

Two tones of green were used in the 
room. The green above the plate rail 
was several values lighter than that 
below. A dark green and red _ floral 
stencil design, together with the dark 
brown painted woodwork completed 
the use of color. 














This scene oc- 
curred in the 
productio 1 of 
Years Ago by 
the Northy est- 
ern Unive sity 
Theatre, Ev .ns- 
ton, Ill. 
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‘The fireplace was of two levels with 
a commodious shelf for knick-knacks. 
Green tile trimmed this unit. The top 
of the fireplace determined the level of 
the plate rail, and a more or less con- 
tinuous line of plates began their way 
around the room from this point. 


Lighting 

The lighting for Years Ago is relative- 
ly simple, demanding mostly straight, 
realistic effects. The acting area was 
lighted mainly by cross-spotting the 
individual unit areas with twenty-two 
baby spotlights, supplemented by a 
small amount of light from a first bor- 
derlight, all in rather light tints. The 
st.irs and background areas needed 
special attention, and the lighting of the 
outdoors, as seen through the windows 
ard door, had to suggest day and night 
lighting, for winter and summer. The 
several lamps, wall-brackets and newell- 
pest light provided the motivation for 
the night-time lighting, and the win- 
dews the motivation for the day-time 
lighting. In some of the night scenes 
the lamps are turned out one by one, 
and the stage lighting must be cued 
accordingly. 


Costumes 


The costumes are in the 1912 period. 
Seasonal costumes are necessary as 
the first and second acts take place in 
January and the third act in June. The 
Jones family is in moderate circumstan- 
ces, but Ruth goes to the fifty-cent maga- 
zines for her ideas in clothes, while her 
friends Katherine and Anna are content 
with what the Butterick pattern-book 
offers. The problem in dressing Ruth 
is to show her taste in design of clothes 
rather than in quality of material. 


RUTH: 
Wine silk poplin dress, trimmed in nar- 
row bands of black fur; black high lace 
shoes. Later, plaid wool jumper dress, 
blue wool blouse. 
Sc. 1 Same as end of Act I. 
Sc. 2 Same as beginning of Act I, plus 
black coat, black hat trimmed with 
wine feather, purse and gloves. 


Act III Green and white striped silk skirt, sheer 
white cotton blouse, black hair bow, 
black belt. Later, rose silk dress striped 
with black, short black velvet jacket 
trimmed with rose, black pumps, black 
straw hat with white feather, purse and 
long black gloves. 


Act I 


Act II 


MRS. JONES: 


Navy wool skirt, white blouse with 
high boned collar, wine “hug-me-tight’, 
dotted swiss apron, black high lace 
shoes. 

Sc. 1 Black and white silk print dress, 
white sleeves, white vest with high 
collar, same apron and shoes. 

Sc. 2 Navy wool braided bodice with 
navy wool skirt worn in Act I. 

Act III Black cotton sheer skirt over black taf- 
feta petticoat, lavender silk print blouse 
with high tucked taffeta vest and high 
boned collar, black and white straw 
hat, purse and black silk gloves. 


Act I 


Act Il 
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The Republican, Democrat, and Pro- 
gressive Party Conventions wrote these 
sections on education into their plat- 
forms: 

REPUBLICAN PARTY: “We favor 
equality of educational opportunity for 
all and the promotion of education and 
educational facilities.” 

DEMOCRAT PARTY: “We advo- 
cate Federal aid for education adminis- 
tered by and under the control of the 
States. We vigorously support the au- 
thorization, which was so shockingly ig- 
nored by the Republican 80th Congress, 
for the appropriation of $300,000,000 
as a beginning of Federal aid to the 
States to assist them in meeting the pres- 
ent education needs. We insist upon 
the right of every American child to ob- 
tain a good education.” 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY: “The Pro- 
gressive party proposes to guarantee, free 
from segregation and discrimination, the 
inalienable right to a good education 
to every man, woman and child in Ameri- 
ca. Essential to good education are the 
recognized principles of academic free- 
dom — in particular, the principle of free 
inquiry into and discussion of contro- 
versial issues by teachers and students. 

“We call for the establishment of an 
integrated Federal grant-in-aid program 
te build new schools, libraries, raise 
teachers’ and librarians’ salaries, improve 
primary and secondary schools, and as- 
sist municipalities and states to establish 
free colleges. 

“We call for a system of Federal schol- 
arships, fellowships, and cost-of-living 
grants, free from limitations or quotas 
based on race, creed, color, sex or na- 
tional origin, in order to enable all those 
with necessary qualifications, but with- 
out adequate means of support, to ob- 
tain higher education in institutions of 
their own choice. 

“We call for a national program of 
adult education in cooperation with state 
and local authorities. 

“We oppose segregation in education 
and support legal action on behalf of Ne- 
gro students and other minorities aimed 
at securing their admission to state-sup- 
ported graduate and professional schools 
which now exclude them by law. 

“We call for a Department of Educa- 
tion, Arts and Science, with a Secretary 
of Cabinet rank.” Quoted from Ed- 





press News Letter. 








MR. JONES: 


Navy blue trousers, white shirt, ex- 
tremely high collar, gray vest, black 
high lace shoes, navy blue sweater, 
_ heavy watch and chain, eyeglasses. 
ActII Sc. 1 Navy blue suit, white shirt, high 
collar and tie, overcoat, muffler, fedo- 
ra hat, gloves, same shoes. 
Sc. 2 Same, without overcoat, muffler, 
hat or gloves. 
Act III Light gray suit, white shirt with high 
collar, blue tie, straw hat, same shoes. 


Act I 


KATHERINE: 


Gray wool skirt, chartreuse plaid blouse, 
black belt with coral buckle, brown 
tweed coat with fur collar, black high 
button shoes, woolen mittens, black 
hair ribbon, green tam hat. 

Act III Gray striped skirt, white middy, brown 
tie and hair ribbon, brown oxford shoes. 


ANNA? 


Red wool skirt, plaid blouse, black high 
lace shoes, brown hat, mittens. 

Act III Pleated white pique skirt, white sheer 
blouse, black hair bow, white tennis 
shoes. 


Act I 


Act I 


MR. SPARROW: 
Dark work pants, blue work shirt, navy 
blue stocking cap, lumber jacket, heavy 
work shoes, red checked muffler, heavy 
woolen gloves. 
Act III Same pants, shirt and shoes, dirty gray 
cap. 


Act I 


FRED: 

ActI Dark gray suit, white shirt with stiff 
collar, striped tie, yellow gloves and 
muffler, brown shoes, raccoon overcoat, 
plaid cap. 

Sc. 1 Same, but with yellow turtle- 
neck sweater. 

Act III White sport trousers, white shirt, white 

pin-striped coat, red tie and socks. 


MR. BAGLEY: 
Sc. 2 Navy blue suit, white shirt with 
high stiff collar, black high lace shoes, 
overcoat with fur collar, gray hat and 
gloves, red tie. 


MISS GLAVIN: 
Sc. 2 Green and brown checked suit, 
white shirt with stiff collar, man’s tie, 
black high lace shoes, -tailored hat, 
black mannish top coat, black gloves 
and purse. 


Act il 


Act Il 


Act Il 


The costumes were all constructed 
in the University Theatre costume shop. 
About two-thirds were made new, the 
remainder re-made from authentic peri- 
od costumes in the costume wardrobe. 
The period shoes, hats and accessories, 
which did so much to set the period 
of the play, also came from the costume 
wardrobe . 


Make-up 

The make-up was simple. Mr. Jones 
was played about 52 years old, slightly 
gray with handle-bar moustache. Ruth, 
Katherine, Anna and Fred were straight 
juveniles. ‘ Mrs. Jones, Miss Glavin, and 
Mr. Bagely were played about 40 years 
old, with few lines and no gray hair. 
Mr. Sparrow, slightly stupid and about 
65 years old, wore gray “mutton-chops” 
and moustache. 


Budget 


The play can be produced on a 
relatively modest budget, particularly 
on a well-equipped stage in a theatre 
with an adequate backlog of scenery, 
properties and costumes, as there are no 
very special problems that involve un- 
due expense. 


Publicity 


The play lends itself very well to 
effective publicity, since it touches on 
the professional aspirations of many 
present-day students of dramatics and 
particularly since it portrays the manner 
in which an established actress of today 
set off to achieve these aspirations as a 
young girl. 


Results 


Years Ago proved very popular with 
its audiences, and was well received 
as the light, pleasant, unsophisticated 
and unpretentious comedy that it is. 
It provided an interesting variety of 
characterizations for the cast, and some 
interesting though not difficult problems 
for the backstage workers. 

November issue: A SCRAP OF PAPER 
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By LOUISE C. HORTON 


835 W. Farnum St., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


ESIDES the annual National Chil- 

dren's Theatre Conference, there 

were this past summer at least 
six known occasions in which children’s 
theatre played an important role. 

The national conference, held at Uni- 
versity of Denver, Colorado, was the 
most practical in nature that we have 
had so far. Margaret Ellen Clifford, in 
her summary of the Conference at the 
final luncheon, stated that the keynote 
of the Seattle Conference had been 
excitement and anticipation; that of 
Bloomington, maturity and growth; and 
of Denver, drive and purpose. A brief 
outline of the various conference meet- 
ings follws: 


Creative Dramatics 


The first evening’s program, chairmaned by 
Rose Robinson Cowen, Washington, D.C., 
was a practical demonstration of creative 
dramatics and introduced Eleanor Fladeland 
of the Denver Public Library and a group 
of boys and girls from the Denver public 
schools. They demonstrated for the audi- 
ence the evolving of a play creatively, from 
a simple poem to a play with a plot. 


Direction for Children with Adult Cast. 
This meeting was a lecture and demonstra- 
tion by Charlotte B. Chorpenning, Goodman 
Memorial Theatre, Chicago, Illinois. Mrs. 
Chorpenning illustrated her talk by actually 
directing a group of young actors from the 
University of Denver School of the Theatre. 


The features stressed by her talk were: 


1. The importance of the Workshop wherein 
plays are written, rehearsed, re-written, 
and presented. 

2. Consideration of intelligence levels in the 
child audience, rather than age levels. 
Play should have levels of meaning. 

3. A good children’s play will interest the 
adults in the audience, as well as the 
children. 

4. The story should never stop for anything. 
This applies both to playwriting and to 
direction. 

5. A children’s play’s moral should reside in 
the action. There can be philosophy in 
movement. 

6. Talk must move the story, a matter of di- 
rection as well as writing. 

7. The child in the audience must identify 
with the hero or heroine. 

8. Audience must be controlled from the 
stage. 

9. The importance of transition from one 
mood to another. 

10. Give audience exercise (laughter, move- 
ment, etc.) preceding any tense, quiet 
scene. 

11. Nothing belongs in the play that doesn’t 
function in the story, such as dance, etc. 

12. Relax tension through: laughter, sense of 
security, beauty, music. 

13. Depth and sincerety of the acting are most 
important. 


DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in 
this Department, news of their pro- 
ductions and other significant projects. 


14. The basic urge of childhood is to grow 
through experience. 


Evaluation of Children’s Theatre Scripts. 


A tentative list of recommended full-length 
children’s plays, drawn from all publishers, 
was drawn up by Sara Spencer Campbell 
and members of her committee: Winifred 
Ward, Julie Thompson, Evelyn Hubbard and 
Louise C. Horton. Many of the individual 
plays were criticized and discussed by the 
various members of the symposium. 

Playwrights. Chairman Anne Matlack, Uni- 
of Denver, covered very speciffically many 
valuable points in playwriting for a child 
audience. It was in reality a_ telescoped 
course in playwriting for those fortunate 
enough to have been present. 


Production Techniques and Demonstrations. 


A wonderfully practical meeting was chair- 
maned by Dr. Frank Whiting, University 
of Minnesota. He introduced: Corwin Rife, 
Dock Street Theatre; Vern Addix, University 
of Utah; Madeline Sinco and Ches Hale, 
University of Denver. Mr. Rife on Lighting, 
Mr. Addix on Scenery, Miss Sincoe and Mr. 
Hale on Costuming, gave practical and 
actual demonstrations of various points 
stressed in their talks. 


Carrying out the practical demonstration 
idea still further, was the Children’s Theatre 
Exhibit held at Denver Children’s Museum, 
Chappell House. It was a striking visual 
proof of the effectiveness of children’s thea- 
tre. Groups from England, Scotland, Russia, 
France, and all over the United tates, were 
represented and on display in picture, cos- 
tume, mask. puppet, model stage, film, scrap- 
book, advertising data, etc. 


Plays Presented. The presentation on the 
University of Denver stage of three new 
plays written for children, was an exciting 
feature of the conference, and encouraging 
for the future of children’s theatre. Using 
new and fresh material, the young playwright, 
Maxine Millikin, Joleen Wessel and Val 
Forer, turned out three plays with excellent 
possibilities for improvement and develop- 
ment. These were pointed out to them in the 
analyses given by Nora Tully MacAlvay and 
Frank Whiting. The three plays were- Young 
Buffalo Bill (Millikin); The Dancing Red 
Shoes (Wessel); and Scarface the Brave 
( Forer). 


Radio. An interesting radio demonstra- 
tion of the Denver broadcast of Storytime, 
was given for the conference delegates. It 
is a program produced by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Radio Council, and sponsored by the 
Junior League of Denver, and the University. 
They did a dramatization of The Emperors 
New Clothes, followed by a children’s panel 
discussion, under the leadership of Kathryn 
Kayser, of the University. 


At the final luncheon, the principal speaker 
was Winifred Ward, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, Children’s Theatre. She 
made two important points: 1. that the 
delegates of this conference would go away 
knowing that “what we are doing matters 
greatly” and 2. that international religion 
and historical drama for children’s theatre 


would reach out and result in greater ties 
of friendship with other countries. 


we ° oO 


Children’s theatre was also a part of the 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre Conference, helc at 
the University of Wisconsin. On Saturday, 
June 12, Winifred Ward held a morning ses. 
session on Children’s Theatre, and an ajter- 
noon one on Creative Dramatics. In cach 
case, Miss Ward gave a talk first, followed by 
a question period. She reports great en- 
thusiasm in Wisconsin. 


ced ° °o 


Martha B. King, Children’s Theatre p ay. 
wright, and Gloria Chandler, creator of “Clo. 
ria Chandler Recordings” of stories for chil- 
dren, were speakers at the Eighth Annual \ id. 
western Writers’ Conference, held in Chic: go, 
July 6. 7, 8, 9, 10. The prize children’s 
play to come out of this conference was writ- 
ten by Miss Elsie Gafke, of Chicago. 


oO oO 2 


Isabel B. Burger, Director of The Chil- 
dren’s Experimental Theatre, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was guest lecturer at a Workshop in 
Creative Dramatics held as part of the 
National Council of Girl’s Friendly Socicty, 
Estes Park, Colo., June 26 — July 8. 


1. If the girls are to grow through leadership, 
emphasis should be placed on mental and 
spiritual growth, and the relationship be- 
tween inner feeling and outward action 
must be recognized. Qualities that must 
contribute to the equipment of the well- 
rounded individual are: 1—a well coor- 
dinated and expressive body; 2—an ex- 
pressive and pleasing voice; 3—a creative 
imagination; 4 — initiative and independent 
thinking; 5 — resourcefulness; 6— a deep 
human sympathy for and understanding of 
our fellow-man; 7—a quick sensitivity to 
others’ needs; 8—emotional control and 
balance; 9— aesthetic sensitivity; 10 — fine 
attitudes toward school, family, church, 
home, community. 


2. The need for an atmosphere of fun and fel- 
lowship in the group. 


3. The importance of catching the interest of 
the group in the first five minutes of meeting. 


4. Simple Activity pantomime. 
Single Mood. 
Change of Mood. 


5. The importance of learning to develop dia- 
logue, spontaneous conversation. 


6. The selection of material for story-playing. 
The story should: 1— contain a worthwhile 
theme; 2 — have possibilities for action that 
moves in a direct upward line to the climex, 
and very soon thereafter to a satisfactory 
conclusion; 3—involve clear-cut, uncor- 
plicated characters; 4—be of interest 0 
those participating and to the audience §if 
played for an audience); 5 — be played wi h 
few scene breaks and few if any changes >f 
setting. 

7. The preparation of this material by tle 
leader and her technique in presenting it. 


8. Technical principles for the leader wlio 
wants to carry her play to the point :f 
presentation for an audience. The follov - 
ing must be understood: 1 —the motivatica 
of stage movement (business); 2 — entranc:s 
and exits; 3—silent speech, i. e. thinkirg 
the thoughts of the character at all time; 
listening and reacting as well as speakin; ; 
4 —the general principles of good stage d- 
sign; 5—the importance of lighting; 6 -- 
the stage picture, grouping, etc.; 7 — plan- 
ning and conducting rehearsals. 


9. The question of music and its importance 
to creative drama. 
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parentage. 


Rose Robinson Cowen, Children’s Theatre 
of Washington, D.( C., made a plea for tele- 
vision scripts for children, at the conference 
at Denver. Some of the rules she stressed 
for television writing and production are the 
following: television script is a combination 
of radio and movie script; television produc- 
tion. of radio, movie and stage . . . the di- 
rection is formal, opposite of creative dramatics 
.. . all movements must be cut down... 
photogenic effect (sight) is what matters; 
sincerety and naturalness most important .. . 
highly trained children necessary . small 
casts (no more than 7, no more than 5 at 


one time) . . . the importance of the close- 
up, which has to have dialogue . . . television 
audience — one person; intimate . . . no chil- 


dren’s television play should be done without 
music. 


Mrs. Cowen’s Children’s Theatre was written 
up in the July issue of Mademoiselle. 


Winifred Ward has a splendid, helpful arti- 
cle on creative drama in the March-April issue 
of CHICAGO SCHOOLS JOURNAL, entitled 
“Techniques in Dramatization’. 


Winifred Ward’s summer and winter courses 
in children’s theatre are worth looking into 
for those young people interested in making 
this field their life work. The course is num- 
bered C47 and has as its pre-requisite the B40 
course in Theatre Practice, giving the funda- 
mentals of scenery, lighting, running shows, 
make-up, costuming. Students do their prac- 
tical work on University Theatre and Children’s 
Theatre shows. Miss Ward's course turns 
this knowlnedge into the children’s theatre. 
They study the psychology of audiences, 
children’s story interests, the evaluation of 
children’s plays; outside reading on children’s 
theatre 
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who can sing like a nightingale. 


WRITE FOR OUR 


Kor Vour Christmas Plav 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL by Charles Dickens 
Dramatized by Martha B. King 


A warm and happy play, woven around the lovable Cratchit family who, in spite of their pover- 


mas for generations past, and will for generations to come. 
Plays an hour and a half, and calls for one unit set, in front of which screens are set to suggest dif- 


THE CHRISTMAS NIGHTINGALE by Eric P. Kelly 
Dramatized by Phyllis N. Groff 
A charming and picturesque Christmas tale of old Poland, this play tells the story of a 
Polish peasant family living in the middle of the forest, who long for a sight of the city. To 
their door, one Christmas Eve night, comes a richly dressed little boy who cannot speak, but ‘ 
The family takes care of the boy for a year, without knowing 
anything about him. Then an opportunity comes to them to make their long-anticipated trip 
to the city, where, in a thrilling and beautiful scene, they at last discover the Nightingale’s 


Plays an hour and a half, requires three settings. 
Royalty on each of these plays, $15.00 for each performance. 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





FREE FILMS 
Over 1800 Free Films and Slidefilms are listed 
in the New (1948) Edition of the Educators 
Guide To Free Films. Annotated, authoritative, 
and easy to use. Available on 30 day appoval. 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE, 
Dept. DRM. 


Randolph, Wisconsin 











..One directing project is done in class as a 
demonstration and in summer there is a choice 
of directing a short play with a child cast 
(from their creative dramatics summer demon- 
stration classes) or making a prompt-book for 
a long play which they would like to produce 
in their school or children’s theatre. During 
the year each student has one directing proj- 
ect, which means acting as assistant director of 
one of the big shows or one of the school 
plays, sometimes an independent project of 
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MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 

Head of the School 

MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Heod 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. 7, Goodman Memorial Theotre, Chicege 3 
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ty and their homely human problems, make Christmas a day for real joy, and use the occasion . 
to change their father’s mean, miserly employer, Mr. Scrooge, into a generous and benevolent ‘ 
man. The play depicts a holiday celebration in the Cratchit kitchen that has spelled Christ- & 


Play-books, 75¢ each ~ 


smaller proportions, and one production project, 
meaning a responsible part on one of the crews 
for a big play. 


Elmhurst, Ill. has a new children’s theatre. 
They plan four plays for this season, and 
Rosemary Musil, author of The Ghost of Mr. 
Penny, is to direct. 


Miss Ward is scheduled to speak on Creative 
Dramatics at the first State Speech Conference, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, on October 
16; also for the AAUW, Midland, Michigan in 
October. They are also planning a new chil- 
dren’s theatre. 


The new Children’s Theatre of Anchorage, 
Kentucky, under the direction of Mrs. Clare 
Oleson, plans an ambitious first year. Creative 
dramatic activity will be featured. Among the 
plays being considered for early production 
are: Hansel and Gretel, Alice in Wonderland, 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc. 
Sixth National Play Competition 


AWARDS 
ORIGINALS ADAPTATIONS 
Ist Prize ....$150 Ist Prize ....$100 
Qnd Prize .... 75 2nd Prize .... SO 
3rd Prize .... 50 Srd Prize .... 2 


Deadline — Dec. 1, 1948. 


Details may be obtained by writing Miss 
Muriel Mawer, Executive Secretary, Seattle 
Junior Programs, Inc., 1386 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Washington. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


New Releases for High Schools 
(Most of these are released everywhere, but check before making final plans) 


LIFE WITH FATHER 
I A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY 
3 YEARS AGO 
| STRANGE BOARDERS 

HENRIETTA THE EIGHTH 


Send for our new Catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


| 6 EAST 39th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 





Woodland, Wash. 


WO three-act plays, We Shook the Fam- 

ily Tree and Little Women, were staged 
under the sponsorship of the Senior and Junior 
classes respectively past season at the 
Woodland High Schol (Thespian Troupe 861). 
The season also included a performance o 
She Stoops to Conquer offered by the Uni- 
versity of Washington Touring Company. 
Eighteen students qualified for Thespian mem- 
bership, with faculty member Ruthe Lauter- 
back serving as troupe sponsor.—Virene Brew- 
ster, Secretary. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

DDED interest to the dramatics program 

sponsored during the 1947-48 season at 
the Ypsilanti High School (Troupe 789) was 
created by the attendance of a number of 
students at professional performances of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, O Mistress Mine, and 
Carousel. Two major productions, January 
Thaw and Trail of the Lonesome Pine, along 
with several one-acts, were presented during 
the season, with Mary Parrish in charge of 
dramatics. Twenty-one students were honored 
with Thespian membership. 


Anchorage, Alaska 


N extremely successful dramatics schedule 
was sponsored this past year at the An- 
chorage High School (Troupe 700), with Mrs. 
Eugen Dahl in charge. Seniors, Thespians, 


and Juniors were responsible for the produc- 
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The Man Who 
Came To Dinner, Stage Door, and Strange 
Boarders. Thespians were also responsible for 
the presentation of several of the following 
one-acts: Her Fatal Beauty, Marriage Wows, 
Happy Journey, Suppressed Desire, and Rid- 


tion of three major plays: 


ers to the Sea. The season also included a 
talent show, assembly programs, and a Red 
Cross radio program. Mrs. Dahl resigned her 
position as dramatics director at the close of 
the season.—Patricia Mallory, Secretary. 


Nitro, West Va. 


HE 1947-48 season at the Nitro High 

School (Troupe 665) opened with a pro- 
duction of Mr. and Mrs. North in November, 
with Thespian and Masque members as spon- 
sors. The same groups followed with a suc- 
cessful performance of the three-act comedy, 
My Tomboy Girl, in March. The third play, 
A Date With Judy, was given in May with the 
Senior class as sponsors. Another exciting 
event of the year was the presentation of an 
evening of one-act plays staged on March 22 
with the playbill consisting of Sanitarium, 
What Are You Going to Wear?, Girls in White, 
and Minstrel. Another program of plays was 
given in observance of National Education 
Week in November. Dramatics students also 
presented a radio program over Station WCIIS 
and participated in the anual state-wide drama 
festival. Sadie Marie Daher served as dra- 
matics director and troupe sponsor during the 
season. A year of successful dramatics ended 


with a banquet held late in the spring in 
Charleston. 


Fitzgerald, Ga. 


B Benn one major dramatics event of the past 
year at the Fitzgerald High School was the 
evening one one-act plays staged to a capacity 
audience on March 16 with troupe sponsor 
Rachel McCrea in charge. The program for 
the evening consisted of Sundays Child, Bal- 
cony Scene, The Curtain, and The Purple Rim. 
Several other one-acts were given during the 
year for school occasions. Six students re- 
ceived membership in Troupe 648 of | this 
school.—Billy Deese, Secretary. 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


HE 1947-48 season came to a brilliant 

close late in May with two successful per- 
formances of I Remember Mama sponsored 
by the Senior clasts. Two other three-act plays, 
The Eyes of Tlaloc and Spring Dance, were 
also well received earlier in the season. ‘he 
season also included a number of one-act 
plays given by Thespians and other groups in 
school, with Blanch Bensen as director. ‘The 
Student Council sponsored two performances 
of Tigers Roar late in January. Dramatics 
club meetings during the year were well spent 
on a study of acting, lighting, make-up, and 
radio.—Geraldine Cook, Secretary. 


Bucksport, Me. 


6 Bong n'y of Troupe 521 of the Bucks- 
port High School were responsible for he 
one major play of the past season at this 
school. Thespians offered their production of 
Happy Birthday in December, with Betty J. 
Call as director. Thespians were also respon- 
sible for the presentation of six one-act plays 
in March, with classes from 7 through the 
12 grade offering one play each. The Senior 
poosent se to a large audience in June 
rought the season to a close.—Pauline Steinor- 
son, Secretary. 
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YEARS AGO 
Staged by the Valley Players 
Holyoke, Mass. 






: GUIDE TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


Our-Summer-Theatre 
experience will help us 
to help you even more 

than in the past. 


Write for special 
suggestions for any 
type of Production. 


Hooker-Howe Costume Company 
Box 391, Haverhill, Mass. 

















Stagecraft Service 


ing and Supplies for Sale, including ao huge 
rental stock for Plays and Operettas. 





6 - 8 College Circle, Somerville 44, Mass. 


| Charles H. Stewart & Co. 
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A complete stock of Scenery, Draperies, Light- 


Pittsburgh Stage & Equipment Studios 


WINDOW DRAPERIES 







STAGE CURTAINS 37th and Charlotte Streets 
CYCLORAMA CURTAINS STAGE SCENERY 


STAGE LIGHTING PITTSBURGH |, PA. STAGE RIGGING 
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Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 










—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 








of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 
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COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Build Ng 


15] WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 
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@ VELOUR CURTAINS 
@ CURTAIN TRACKS 
®@ OLIO CURTAINS 
® CYCLORAMAS 


® AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
@® PAINTED DROPS 

® AND SETTINGS 

® CYKE PROPS 


@ INTERIOR FLATS 
@ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
@® STAGE HARDWARE 
® AND RIGGING 


@ MOTOR CONTROLS 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


We heve in stock scenic muslin. 


KNOXVILLE 


SCENIC STUDIOS 
609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


P.O. Box 412 
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TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


When you answer any of these advertisements, mention DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 








ol of Drama 


Scho 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete Curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








School of the Theatre 


University of Denver 


Majors in Acting, Directing, 
Production 


Courses Leading to 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











Findlay, Ohio 
HE Adorable Spendthrift’ and The Late 


Christopher Bean were successfully offered 
as the two major productions of the past year at 
the Findlay High School (Troupe 451) with 
Wilbur Hall as the director. The season also 
included Thespian productions of the one- 
acts, Antic Spring and Town Hall Tonight. 
Another outstanding dramatic event of the 
year was the presentation of Vagabond King, 
staged in March by the Music Department. 
A number of students attended the drama 
clinic held at the Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. Make-up, plays, and actors were 
among the subjects considered at the drama 
club meetings held during the year. 


Abilene, Texas 


N event of unusual interest this past sea- 

son at the Abilene High School (Troupe 
353) was the production of Macbeth with 
performances given on December 19 and 
January 9 under the direction of troupe spon- 
sor Ernest Sublett. The season’s schedule also 
included a performance of the play, Christ- 
mas Under the Stars. A number of assembly 
programs were also offered by dramatics stu- 
dents. A number of students also participated 
in radio broadcasts.—Evelyn Couch, Secretary. 





PASADENA PLAYHOUSE stort your 
School of the Theatre ‘ior: in 


right in 
America’s foremost theatre-school. Stage, 
screen, radio, television. $900,000 plant. 4 
stages. Hollywood, Broadway scouted. Se- 
mesters start Jan., April, July, Oct. Two- 
year course to degree. Address General Man- 
ager, 44 5S.EI Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 











A I I 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
Dramatic Production 
Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 
A.B., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 
Reguiar Schedule of Production in University 
Theatre and Playshop 
For information write E. Kantner, Director 
Athens, Ohio 





Austin, Texas 


greet place honors in the finals of the State- 
wide One-Act Play Contest held at the 
University of Texas on May 14 were won by 
dramatics students of the Mirabeau B. Lamar 
High School (Thespian Troupe 153), with Mrs. 
Benard R. Hennes as director of the winning 
play, The High Heart. Second place honors 
were also won by a Thespian-affiliated high 
school: Sunset High School (Troupe 216) of 
Dallas. This school gave High Window with 
C. Bennett Harrington as director. Third place 
honors were given to a performance of Minor 
Miracle presented by the Woodrow Wilson 
High School of Dallas. Other schools repre- 
sented in the state finals were Harlandale 
High School of San Antonio, John H. Reagan 
High School (Troupe 589) of Houston, and 
Alamo Heights High School of San Antonio. 
Professor F. Loren Winship of the University 
of Texas Drama Department served as critic 
judge. Thespian certificates of excellence and 
complimentary subscriptions for DRAMATICS 
magazine were awarded to the three schools 
receiving highest honors. 


Laramie, Wyo. 


HE eight annual high school speech fes- 

tival was held at the University of Wyom- 
ing on April 9, 10, with ten high schools 
presenting one-act plays. Superior rating was 
awarded to the Converse County High School 
for the performance of No Greater Love and 
to the Cheyenne High School (Troupe 390) 
for its performance of A Kiss in the Dark. 
Excellent Ratings were awarded to plays en- 











Scene from the one-act play, Afterwards, given at the Niles, Mich., High School (Thespian 


Troupe 766 under the direction of student Nona Lueders. 


James W.MclIntyre has charge 


of dramatics at this school. 


tered by the Cody High School (Balcony 
Scene), Riverton High School (Who Gets the 
Car Tonight?), Jackson-Wilson High School 
(The Valiant), Laramie High School (The 
Command Performance), and the Campbell 
County High School (The Laugh in the 
Dark). The festival was sponsored by the 
Speech and Drama Division of the Univers ty 
of Wyoming, with Dean G. Nichols as 
director. 
Pasadena,Calif. 

HE fifteenth annual one-act play tour a- 

ment of the Pasadena Playhouse was |i !d 
at the Playhouse on April 12 for senior hi-h 
schools and on April 13 for colleges. F\.s! 
place honors in the high school division 
captured by the Army and Navy Acad 
(Thespian Troupe 130) of Carlsbad wit 
brilliant production of Last Flight Over i. 
rected by Mrs. Wm. C. Atkinson. Seco id 
place honors went to a production of 
Faithless given by the Glendale High Sc!, \o| 
(Troupe No. 812) with Marion L. Underw: jd 
directing. Third place honors went to e 
Tangled Web staged by the Monrovia-Arc: 
Duarte High School (Thespian Troupe 3:2) 
with Carolyn K. Doty as director. The other 
two entries in this division were Redlands 
High School (The Swan) and the Chaffey 
Union High School of Ontario (Bread). | 


Norman, Okla. 


HIRTY-ONE one-act plays, divided among 

high schools in three divisions, were en- 
tered in the annual one-act play festival lield 
at the University of Oklahoma on April 1/4. 
Nineteen entries were given a rating of [x- 
cellent. Thespian-affiliated high schools repre- 
sented in the festival were Classen High School 


of Oklahoma City (Importance of Being 
Earnest with rating of Excellent), Durant 


High School (Dust of the Road), Henryetta 
High School (Hunger), and the Central High 
School of Tahlequah (Darkness). 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


HE annual Junior Playmaker Tournament 
A was held on the campus of the University 
of North Dakota on May 12 with twelve hich 
schools presenting plays. Superior rating was 
awarded to The Lord’s Prayer staged by the 
Minot High School (Troupe 791) with Anna 
Ackermann as director, Candy Goes on a Diet 
given by the Devils Lake High School, Antic 
Spring presented by the Velva High School, 
and Mooncalf Mugford offered by the Carring- 
ton High School. Other schools represented 
in the tournament and their plays were as 
follows: St. Mary’s Academy (A Silver Lin- 
ing), Cooperstown (Dead Men Can't Hur 
You), Linton (Two Crooks and a Ladi), 
Wishek (Papa Said No), Rugby (Good Nig!it, 
Caroline), and Hillsboro (Along Came Hur 
riet ). 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


HE 1947-48 season of dramatics at the 

Beverly High School opened with a p:r- 
formance of the musical comedy, Salt Wu'er 
Daffy, late in October. On November 7. 8 
followed two highly successful performances 0 
You Cant Take It With You. In Decem!«r 
came two one-act worship plays, Little VW »- 
men and He Ain't Done Right by Nel. 
Christmas was observed with a_performai e 
of Why the Chimes Rang. The major spr 
play, Our Town, was given two performan 
in March with Thespian sponsor Florence k 
sey directing. The spring term also included 4 
performance of Alice in Wonderland given 
a traveling company, and performances of t 
one-acts, The Winner and The Full Cir 
Twenty-two students qualified for members}: 
in Troupe 809 late in May.—Jeanne Bernste: 
Secretary. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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JQ 
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eet place honors in the annual one-a:' 
play contest held on April 23 at the Ur 
versity of Tennessee went to a performance ©! 
Grandma Pulls the String staged by th 
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Two New Comedies by 
WILLIAM DAVIDSON 
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3 Act Comedy, 8 m. 6 w., extras, | set 
icky’ d hi b it: h Id 

STORY kes Serie hos, Reng psig ~~ tall 

stories told by Dale, who claims to have explored among the 


ee 


v2.4 ?.%.4 2% * | %.%.4 


| 


~~ 
> 


: savage tribes of South America. Dazzled by Dale’s glibness, 
Mt she ignores Marvin and scorns his super-inventions of gadgets 
1% for roller skates. Kicky claims that young sisters like herself 

*, can tell about people just like dogs can, though without smell- 
My ing them. Kicky is convinced that Dale is a phony, and tries 
10 to stop the engagement and then the wedding. Kicky is 

a ably abetted by Agnes in her hilarious strategms. They get 


~~ 


Dale bitten by mosquitoes; they ring doorbells when Dale is 
proposing, and when he still persists, they maneuver him into 
a chair, and in a scene that plays to steady laughter, pull a 
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along by the preparations for the wedding, and it isn’t until 
the final scene of the third act when the minister comes to 
the statement, “let him speak or forever after hold his peace,’’ 
that Kicky tries once again with the result that the play 
secures from the audience as tremendous and enthusiastic a 
final response as we have heard in a long time. 











she failed the entrance exams! She could talk French fluent- 
ly, but she didn’t know the rules of grammar. She could play 
music perfectly by ear but she didn’t know one note from 
another. Katie begged for another chance. The answer 
was ‘’No.’’ But Uncle Mando wasn’t Mental Wizard of the 
biggest show on earth for nothing. He substitutes Katie for 
Toni, a French student who had cancelled her application, 
and Katie is ‘’in.’’ As Toni she happily attends classes and 
runs around with the college crowd. Its all wonderful. The 
hitch comes when it is discovered that she is the best student 
in the University, for a party is planned in her honor and one 


ee ee eee eee 


( 

% 

My pail of red paint across the table until it spills in his lap. 

te They also maneuver Marvin into making a belated proposal, 

MS but spoil it by catapulting Sharlie into Dale’s arms. Mean- 

a's while, Dale is making a play with the strange relic of his 

fle explorations—-the head of a savage—shrunken to the size 

Wt of a baseball, and Dale uses the head in his lectures. But 

oe a young pal of Kicky’s breaks the head and proves it a mere 

fe fake of clay. No one else knows this, however, and the 

N; preparations for the wedding progress. As the presents pour 
a's in, Kicky tries one desperate strategm after another. When 
Ne Sharlie’s wedding dress comes, she packs it in the bag of old 
aT clothes for the Good Will. When that fails, she lures the 
a's minister to the playhouse and locks him up. Meanwhile, 
tte Sharlie is having a few doubts herself, though she is carried Kicky: Sometimes things happen that people don’t expect. 
ae 
ae 
Ne THE PROFESSOR’S CIRCUS of the guests is Prof. Eisenheister of Vienna. And Toni is 
NS supposed to have studied music at the Vienna conservatory! 
a's Uncle Mando and Mike (who’s in love with Katie) battle to 
te help her, and in a delightful scene, Mando pits his sideshow 
uN 3 Act Comedy, 9 mi. 12 Wes T set phrenology against the Professor’s psychology; and Mike is 
oe against all but Toni. He even captures the Prof. and locks 
te STORY Katie realized her dream: she was going to college, him in a trunk, but the Prof. escapes in time to tell the whole 
& and all her circus friends were proud of her. Then story to the President just as he is in the act of awarding a 


prize to Katie for outstanding scholarship! From then on it’s 
a riot with one mishap after another including the arrival of 
the real Toni Bouche. But Uncle Mando and the resourceful 
Mike rally round and are there with a final hoax that saves 
the day for Katie! This is one of Mr. Davidson’s best come- 
dies and is full of laughs and exciting and unexpected inci- 
dents. Here is a brilliant satire on university life that will 
appeal both to the graduate and the high school audience 


alike. 
Price 75c Royalty, $25.00 
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1% Publishing Company increased one penny! The wide popularity of our plays (Notice this magazines 
mK survey of Thespian productions last season) makes it possible for us to continue to absorb the sharply 
Ki increasing costs of publication. We will continue to do so as long as we can. Our 75 cent plays remain 
; at 75 cents. You will find them the finest selection of plays for high school use available today. If 
: you do not already have our 1949 catalog, send for a free copy today. 

5 

; 

« THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
a 1706 So. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Say You Saw It In Dramatics 


OctroBER, 1948 
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Let's Broadcast 
Just Published ! 


A textbook on the use of radio broad- 


casting as an educational tool in the 
secondary schools, written by Everett C. 
Braun, Public Schools, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. and Frederick J. 


Stanley, radio 


writer and producer. Practical sugges- 
tions and ideas for school radio classes 
and broadcasting. All phases of radio 


of Programs, Planning the Program, 
Form of the Script, Timing the Program, 
Sound Effects, 


Cloth bound. 


Microphone’ Technique, 


etc. 247 pages. 


Price, $2.50 a copy 


Send for our general catalog of plays 
and entertainment material 


The Northwestern Press 


2200 Park Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS 


for a 


Successful Season 


THE YOUNG IN HEART 


This romantic comedy based on the 
copyrighted motion picture released 
by David O. Selznick, which has been 
so popular with amateurs, has been 
restored to our list. Taken from a 
Saturday Evening Post story, The 
Gay Banditti, by the well-known 
writer, Ida A. R. Wylie. One set, 
for 6W, 6M and extras. How a 
charming family of smoothies are 
regenerated by a kindly old lady. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 


SIXTEENTH 
By Ayn Rand. Court room scene. 
10W, 11M. Was Bjorn Faulkner 


killed on the night of January 16th, 
or is he still alive when Karen Andre 
is put on trial for his murder? Only 
the jury, selected from the audience, 
can supply the answer and determine 
the ending of this popular and suc- 
cessful play. 


MEET A BODY 


By Jane Hinton. One set. 6W, 7M. 
The kind-hearted MacGregors, proprie- 
tors of an East Side funeral parlor, 
find themselves mixed up in a murder 
when a wealthy man comes to them 
to order his own funeral and dies on 
their doorstep. 


Books for each play, 90¢. Director's 
Manuscripts. Royalty, $25. Ask us to 
send you a free descriptive play catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 
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Tournament play, Henry’s Mail Order Wife, presented by students of the Milwaukie 


Oregon, Union High School (Troupe 75). 





Directed by Dorothy Zanders and David Lewi 








——+ 





Whitehaven High School with Eugene Bence 
as director. A performance of Balcony Scene 
entered by the Cohn High School of Nash- 
ville, with Helen Bain as director, was given 
second place. In third place came the play, 
The Kingdom of the Mind, given by the 
Castle Heights Military Academy with Cap- 
tain Harold L. Radford as director. 


Grundy Center, Iowa 


HE entire student body and faculty were 

present for the Thespian induction cere- 
mony held at the Grundy Center High School 
(Troupe 51 on March 31, with Gus D. Cos- 
man as troupe sponsor. Eight students formed 
the charter roll, with the charter being pre- 
sented formally to Mr. Thompson, school prin- 
cipal, at the close of the ceremony. On March 
8 Thespians presented the one-act play, A 
Message from Khufu for Thespians of the 
Eldora High School at Eldora. The performance 
was followed by the induction of several new 
members by the Eldora troupe. Later the same 
one-act was given in Class B division of the 
Iowa State High School Drama Festival at 
Iowa City, receiving Superior rating. Other 
productions of the past season at this school 
were The Playboy of the Western World, and 
an evening of three one-act plays (The 
Bride Wore Red Pajamas, Antic Spring, and 
A Message from Khufu. The season closed 
with a production of A Date With Judy pre- 
sented on May 18. 


Boulder, Colo. 


NE of the highlights of recent dramatics 

history at the Boulder High School 
(Troupe 60) was the performance of Green 
Pastures staged on April 22, 23 with talent 
drawn from local grade, junior, and senior 
high schools. Over two hundred students ap- 
peared in the production which required 
many costume items for the large number of 
players. The play was given for the benefit 
of UNESCO, giving the participating schools 
excellent opportunities to teach tolerance and 
understanding. Between scenes spirituals were 
sung by choirs from the Junior High School. 
The play was under the direction of Ada 
Burton, Thespian sponsor at the Boulder 
High School. 


Ocala, Fla. 


[ JNDER the leadership of sponsor Samuel 

Eff, members of Troupe 182 of the 
Ocala High School, and other students, were 
active this past season in presenting a number 
of successful broadcasts over a local station. 
Among the early programs were dramatizations 
of great stories from American literature, with 


the school band providing the music _back- 
ground. However, as students became better 
acquainted with radio techniques, new assign- 
ments were taken with the result that students 
were able to offer an half hour radio program 
on Tuesday of each week. Many students were 
able to earn Thespian points as a result of this 
work. Mr. Eff has his own disc recording 
machine and an excellent wire recorder which 
permits him to record all programs. The wire 
recorder was used almost exclusively during 
the spring term. Interest in radio activities is 
extremely high at the Ocala High School, 
thanks to Mr. Eff’s interest and labor.—Gloria 
Kline, reporter. 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


UE to the loss through fire of the audi- 

torium wing of e Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, members of the Thespian Troupe 
at this school were unable to accomplish much 
in the way of dramatics this past season, 
although they were successful in entering a 
play in the state-wide play contest. A new 
auditorium wing will be ready this fall, per- 
mitting this school to resume its many activi- 
ties in dramatics.—Charlene Wright, Secre- 
tary. 


Lake Charles, La. 


IGHT high schools presented one-act plays 

in the Fourth Annual Southwestern Play 
Festival, held under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Humanities of McNeese Junior 
College on March 19th, with Margery Wilson, 
Speech Department, directing the festival. 
The following schools participated: Class A, 
Jennings (Ringing in the Groom), Lake 
Charles (Maker of Dreams), Sulphur (Minor 
Miracle), Class B, Dequincey (The Moon 
Keeps Shining), Lacassine (Jerry Breaks a 
Date), Lake Arthur (Enter the Hero), Marion 
(Always Tomorrow), Vinton (If Men Plaved 
Cards as Women Do). Judges were Dr. 
Claude Shaver, Department of Speech, Louisi- 
ana State University, Mr. Nat Gitlin, Lake 
Charles Little Theatre, and Miss Martha 
Nicholson, Department of Humanities, Mc- 
Neese Junior College. The McNeese Trophy 
(outstanding play, Class A) went to Sulphur, 
the American Association of University Wo0- 
mens cash award (outstanding play, Class B) 
went to DeQuincey, the Little Theatre awards 
(most promising young actors) to Pat Chenet 
and Edward Stalnecker, Lake Charles. Mic- 
Neese certificates of merit went to Stanley 
Bumgardner, Robert Carlin, Wayne Cox, Bill 
Hauskins, all of Sulphur, Sherrill Milner, Lake 
Charles, Dorothy Sutter, Jennings, Bobbie Al- 
lee, Jimmie Glascock, Joan Wallace, DeQuin- 
cey, and to Betty Jean Witherwax, Lacassine. 
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1 BOARDING HOUSE REACH 


BOBBY SOX 

LIFE O’ THE PARTY 
DATE FOR BOBBY SOX 
STONEY JONES 











ALL IS CALM 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 1949 CATALOG ( 


| REGENT RELEASES) 


By ALBERT JOHNSON 


Prominent playwright and former Director of the Cornell College Theater 


3-ACT PLAYS 


: 
PEOPLE ARE TALKING BOYS ABOUT BOBBETTE MAYBE IT’S LOVE * 
IF THIS BE BLISS GLORY TO GOLDY SO HELP ME 
HIT PLAYS it 
By DONALD PAYTON 
| For the convenience of the Hundreds of Play Directors who, after producing 
a Payton play, are continually demanding more and more productions by this a 
| outstanding writer of teen-age plays — we are listing below all of his plays 
| pulished to date. 
3-ACT PLAYS i 
i JUST DUCKY THE AWKWARD PAUSE 


MOTHER DOES THE TALKING 


1-ACT PLAYS 
LOVE HITS WILBUR 
LIFE WITH BOBBY SOX 
FOXY GRANDMA 
THANKS, BOBBY SOX 


1-ACT XMAS PLAYS 


MUGGSY’S MERRY CHRISTMAS H 


HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


DESPERATE AMBROSE 


UNCLE TOM’‘S CRABBIN’ 
THE SHOCK OF HIS LIFE : 
WILBUR MINDS THE BABY 

SURE AS YOU’RE BORN 
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Troy, Il. 


WO class plays, The Baby Sitter and 

Ghosts Wanted, were well received this 
past season at the McCray-Dewey Township 
High School (Troupe 439) with Mrs. Treffie 
Cox as director. The season also included 


| two one-acts given for school assembly pro- 


grams, a Christmas Cantata, and a series of 
stunts given in connection with the corona- 
tion of the “Popularity Queen” on May 14. 
Seven students qualified for Thespian mem- 
bership.—Fern Hood, Secretary 


Elkhart, Ind. 


HREE major plays were given this past 

year at the Elkhart Senior High School 
(Troupe 653) with G. Christine Hughes as 
director. The first play, Kind Lady, was given 
in November with the Senior class as sponsors. 
In February the Junior class followed with 
the hilarious comedy, The Fighting Littles. 
The third production, The Great American 
Family, was given in April under the joint 
sponsorship of the dramatics club and Thes- 
pians. The season also included a trip to 
the annual State Speech Festival at Terre 
Haute, where students won high honors in 
dramatic declamation. The season also saw 
the presentation of several plays and dra- 
matic readings before sixteen different civic 
and religious organizations in the community. 
The highlight of the season was the installa- 
tion of a new Thespian troupe at the Knox, 
Indiana, High one Fourteen new members 
were added to the troupe at the annual formal 
banquet.—Dorothy Hadinen, Secretary 


Painesville, Ohio 


[) uRINc the past season the LeMasque 
Club and Thespian Troupe 665 worked 
hard to make the 


amatics arts ne at 
the Harvey High School as appealing, effec- 
tive, and worth-while as possible. Among 


the major events of the season were the 
inter-class one-act play festival in which 
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thirty-five students participated, two _per- 
formances of Arsenic and Old Lace given in 
March, two performances of Nine Girls staged 
in April, and attendance of play performances 
at the Cleveland Playhouse, Willoughby High 
School, and the Cain Park Theatre. At the 
time of this report, thirty-two students were 
members of the Thespian Troupe. The dra- 
matics program at Harvey is entirely self- 
supporting. Best Thespian Bob Swan was 
voted a $15.00 scholarship by the troupe 
permitting him to attend the Cain Park Sum- 
mer Theatre. Miss Phyllis Brooks has charge 
of dramatics. 


Niles, Mich. 


HE formal installation of Thespian Troupe 
766 was held at the Niles High School 


early in the fall of 1947, with the ceremony 
being conducted by Thespian Troupe 455 of 
the Benton Harbor, Mich., High School. 
James W. McIntyre is founder of the Troupe 
at Niles. Among the projects sponsored by 
the new troupe during the past season was 
a trip to Chicago for a performance of Red 
Mill by a professional company. Thespians 
also presented an evening of one-act plays on 
April 16. The troupe also assisted with the 
production of the Junior class play, White 


Banners, and with the Senior class production 
of Arsenic and Old Lace. Support was also 
given by Thespians to the Music Department 
in producing an original revue of songs and 
skits. 








Scene from the comedy, The Inner Willy, staged 
Roxana, Ill., Community: High School. 











by members of Thespian Troupe 556 of 
Directed by Katharine Taylor. 
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COMEDY 
By JOHN NASH 


4 men - 7 women 


$$$$ PARDON MY MILLIONS $$$$ 


Claire Van Ordan, daughter of a wealthy oil 
tycoon, had always found the family riches 
an insurmountable obstacle to her ambition 
to be just a home-town girl. 


Unknown to her 


father, she registered at college under the 
name of Bunglefoote, and then promptly fell in love with a nice but 
penniless chap, Bruce Langford. When summer vacation rolled in 
she told Bruce that she was planning to take employment at the 


Van Ordan home as a maid and asked him to call. 


When her father 


heard of this plan he promptly and vociferously exploded. With a 


technique all her own, Claire had Daddy as putty in her hands. 


Then 


the family had to be squared away, especially forgetful Marie, the 


maid, who answered the door. 


Estolene. 


Bruce, it happened, was a rising 


The product bid fair to drive old Van Ordan onto the 


business ropes and make Bruce the big boy in finance. News of Esto- 


lene got public in the wink of an eye and in bobbed a lady (?) reporter 


riot of gay fun. 
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Boston 11, Massachusetts 
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They’re a riot !. 


young chemist who had just perfected a new type of gasoline called | 
| 


In fact, it’s all a 


ROYALTY, $10.00 
Books, 60 Cents 


Denver 2, Colorado 
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Clarksburg, West Va. 


ITH Jean Gronemeyer as dramatics di- 

dector and Thespian sponsor, three 
major plays were given this past year at the 
Roosevelt High School (Thespian Troupe 
853). The first play, Act Your Age, was 
played to a capacity house on November 20. 
The production, You Can't Take It With You, 
was given as a joint production of Thespians 
and the Senior class on March 13. A variety 
show was also given in February as an all- 
school project. The third major play of the 
season, Don’t Take My Penny, was given in 
April under the sponsorship of the dramatics 
club. Meetings, held twice a month, were 
devoted to the study of stage problems. Forty 
students were given Thespian membership 
during the season.—Joann Borror, Secretary 


West Linn, Oregon 


ee Hearts Were Young and Gay (No- 
vember 20-21), Anybody’s Date (Feb- 
ruary 23-26), and Night of January 16 (April 
22, 23) were the three major plays staged 
this past year at the West Linn High School 
(Troupe 870), with Alexander B. Hays as 
director. The season also included _perfor- 
mances of the following one-acts: Three 
Potatoes for Mary, Powder Room, Among Us 
Girls, and Happy Journey. Thespians are 
taking a leading part in obtaining equipment 
for the stage. Plans are also being made to 
permit Thespians to continue their activities 
in dramatics in a local drama group upon 
graduation from high school. Thirty-two stu- 
dents were honored with Thespian member- 
ship during the season.—Donna Buse, Secretary 

















The wedding guests scene from Smilin’ Through as given at the Preston, Idaho, High School 


(Thespian Troupe 39). 


30 


Betty Brunson directed. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Change of address should be promptly 
reported to us, as the post office does 
not forward second-class matter. The 
old address, as well as the new, should 
be reported. 











Lake Charles, La. 


EMBERSHIP in Thespian Troupe 47] 

stood at twenty at the opening of the 
1947-48 season. The year began with the 
production of several workshop plays. In 
observance of Thanksgiving Day, sponsor Ra- 
chael Norgress staged the one act, Proposal 
by Proxy. The Christmas season was cele. 
brated with a production of Mugsy’s Merry 
Christmas. The school entered the play, The 
Maker of Dreams, in the play festival heid at 
Northwestern State College, receiving Superior 
rating and placing Sherill Milner on the all- 
state cast. Later, The Maker of Dreams wes 
entered in the play festival sponsored by the 
McNeese Junior College. National Drama 
Week in February was celebrated with the 
performance of radio skits, announcements, 


and school programs given by Troupe men. | 
The season was closed in May with a | 


bers. 
brilliant production of the operetta, In Tulip 
Time, staged jointly by the Music and Dra- 
matics Departments.—Georgana Spinks, Secre- 
tary. 


Beaver, West Virginia 


HE dramatics department of Shady Spring 

High School, Thespian Troupe 699, was 
extremely active during the 1947-48 season 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Preston Crosby. 
The Senior class opened the season with their 
annual class play, Mr. Beane from Lima, with 
senior co-sponsors, Miss Mary Agnes Epperley 
and Mrs. Preston Crosby directing. On De- 
cember 17, Good Gracious Grandma was pre- 
sented by the Junior class with Mrs. Gleason 
Reed as director. On April 29, Thespians 
produced the third major play of the year, 
Professor, How Could You! For the first time 
in the history of Shady, an intra-class play 
festival was held with Thespians acting as 
student helpers. The following one-act plays 
were entered in this event: Senior play, Red 
Flannels, directed by Mr. James Moorefield; 
Junior play, Ada Gives First Aid, directed by 
Mrs. Paul Cole; Sophomore play, Kidnapping 
Betty, directors Mrs. Cecil Cooke, Mrs. Man- 
vard Collins and Mrs. Harold Williams; Fresh- 
men play, That Awful Letter, directed by 
Miss Joan King. The school entered the 
district drama festival held at Concord Col- 
lege on March 13. Alma Gregory was placed 
on the all-festival cast of six members for 
her portrayal of Anna Borodin, the scrub- 
woman, in the Russian drama, Highness. A 
very elaborate and impressive initiation cere- 
mony brought the year to a close with the 
induction of 19 new members on May 19. 
Three honor Thespians, Alma Gregory, Dora 
l.ee Crysel, and Mary Grace Fourney, were 
awarded pins at Commencement. 


Burlington, Wash. 


HE Senior class performance of the 

comedy, Bottoms Up, on December 5 
served as the first of three major productions 
at the Burlington-Edison High School (Troupe 
860) this past season Thespians sponsore 
the second production, He Couldn't Marry 
Five, on March 5. The all-school production 
of Cat O’ Nine Tails was offered on April 23 
as the third and final production of the s.a- 
son which also included performances of ‘he 
one-acts, When the Stars Fall, The Perf: ct 
Gentleman, and Ghostly Passenger. The dra- 
matics class in which most Thespians were 
enrolled devoted much time to a study of 
acting, make-up, play production, etc. A 
number of productions in neighboring hizh 
schools were attended during the season. Thvs- 
pians also attended a performance given y 
the University of Washington Showboat Thea- 
tre. Paul Brincken established the troupe at 
Burlington.—Barbara Fleek, Secretary 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this deparment is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 


and drama publications available from publishers. 
play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by Dramatics. 
expressed are those of the reviewer only. 






Mention or review of a book or 
Opinions 





Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

‘he Heiress, a play in two acts, by Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz. Suggested by the Henry 
Janes novel, Washington Square. 3m., 6.w. 
Not available for amateur production at the 
tine of this writing. The entire action of 
this very fine play takes place in the front 
parlor of Doctor Sloper’s house in Washington 
Spuare, New York. The year is 1850. Cath- 
erine Sloper is a timid young woman who 
falls in love with Morris Townsend, a young 
man with manners and nothing else. Morris 
deserts her on the night of her elopement 
when he learns that she will be disinherited by 
her tyrannical father. Two years later the 
money-seeking Morris returns but this time it 
is Catherine, bitter and hard, who does the 
jlting. The Heiress provides excellent oppor- 
tunities for acting, costuming, and stage setting. 
This play will appeal strongly to college, com- 
munity and advanced high school theatres. 
It has all the elements of fine theatre enter- 
tainment.—Ernest Bavely 


Longmans, Green and Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Butterflies and Balsam, a one-act play for 
women, by Florence Clay Knox. 3w., 1 com- 
mentator. Royalty, $5.00. Emma and_ her 
mother-in-law, Edith, are just about to break 
into a violent disagreement over how to deco- 
rate the mantel for Christmas for Emma’s girl, 
Naney, when Nancy comes upon them unex- 
pectedly. The two women lie about their 
differences to Nancy who suspects a disagree- 
ment. Nancy ends the quarrel by announcing 
that she has a definite plan for decorating 
the mantel, but this announcement turns out 
to be just another little lie as the curtain 
comes down. The ubiquitous commentator 
adds much to the general comedy inherent in 
the play.—Elmer Strong. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
San Francisco 2, California 


Oh Romeo, a short comedy in one act, by 
Richard L. Melville. 2m., 2w. Non-royalty. 
Forty cents per copy. A stunt rehearsal of 
what is supposed to be a scene from _ the 
Romeo-Juliet story. A short, easy-to-produce 
skit. 

The Razzberry, a comedy in one-act, by 
Leslie H. Carter. 2 m., 1 w. Non-royalty. Forty 
cents per copy. A young, self-styled professor 
of psychology attempts to send a high school 
girl one of his correspondence courses which 
will “enable her to work wonders”. In the end 
the girl and her brother out-wit the professor. 
Light entertainment. 

Matrimony a La Mexico, a comedy in one 
act, by Leslie H. Carter. 2m., 1 w. Non-roy- 
alty. Forty cents per copy. Senora Roseta con- 
vinces an American youth, Lindley, that he 
will do well to drop his romance with Senorita 
Dolores. Lindey takes her advice. Light en- 
tertainment recommended for club programs. 


Plays, Inc. 
§ Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

On Stage for Teen-Agers, by Helen Louise 
Miller. $3.00. This group of twenty-two 
plays is very well suited to the age the title 
indicates. I feel the division of plays into 
general comedies and holiday comedies is 
helpful to the prospective director. These 
plavs will not prove difficult to cast and will 
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suit the small as well as the large school. 
The director will find the production notes at 
the end of each play easy to understand and 
follow. The author has stated that her plays 
are the natural outgrowth of the creative 
thinking of teen age children which seems re- 
flected in the spontaneous dialogue. Casts 
average from five to seven characters about 
evenly divided between. boys and_ girls.— 
Georgiana Blank 


Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wis. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, 8th Annual 
Edition. $5.00. This season’s edition of the 
Guide lists 1632 titles of films, 500 of which 
were not listed in the previous edition. The 
Guide also lists 242 slidefilms, 105 of which 
were not listed previously. The use of the 
Guide is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of 
Cross Index, Title Index, Source Index, and an 
Availability Index. John Guy Fowlkes is rep- 
resented with an extremely worth while article, 
“Through Films — Our Cultural and Industrial 
Strength”, as a preface to the Guide. In 
previous years we have praised this Guide 
highly for its value to teachers and school 
administrators. This year’s edition has all the 
fine qualities of past editions with additional 
listings from many sources. We recommend 
this Guide to all who want to stimulate their 


teaching and instructional programs through 
the use of the better free films.—Ernest Bavely 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Press 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Encores on Main Street, by Talbot Pearson. 
1948. 175 pages. Price, $3.00. Talbot Pear- 
son’s record in successful Community Theatre 
work is widely known and highly respected. 
Many readers of this magazine will recall 
his series of articles on directing the one-act 
play published in these pages during the 
1946-47 season. Others will recall Mr. Pear- 
son’s extremely fine work as critic judge and 
discussion leader at numerous drama festivals 
and conferences. Encores on Main Street pre- 
sents with welcomed economy of words the 
author's extensive knowledge of successful 
Community Theatre management, with the 
book written primarily for the Community 
Theatre director whose many responsibilities 
and delicate relationships with actors, crew 
members, theatre-goers and trustees are fully 
outlined and discussed. One senses on almost 
every page the authors broad range of ex- 
perience, his actually having faced and solved 
to his satisfaction the problems which he dis- 
cusses. Besides being a highly worth while 
source of information in successful Community 
Theatre management, Encores makes extremely 
interesting reading, a tribute to the author’s 
rich sense of humor and general literary skills, 
not to mention the clever titles for his chapters, 
some of which are “A Little Work, A Little 
Play,” “Window Dressing,” “Pride and Preju- 
dice,” “Shakespeare, Shaw, or Saroyan?” 
“A Still Small Voice,” “How Good Is a Good 
Amateur, and “The Temperamentals”. Harold 
Helvenston contributes a number of equally 
interesting illustrations. The writing of this 
book was made possible by a_ grant-in-aid 
from the National Theatre Conference. Encores 
is, as we have already stated, a book for the 
Community Theatre director, but within its 





A GRAND 


smiles. 


NEW HIT! 


If it’s laughter you’re after, this riotous farce of fun is guaranteed to 
lift the saddest lines of the droopiest faces in town into glowing healthy 
The Harcourts live in a growing factory town and at the moment it 


“The 
Overnight 
Ghost ” 


A New Farce 
in three acts 


by 
Kurtz Gordon 


Royalty, $25.00 
Books, 75 Cents 


5 men, 6 women 
and a Radio Voice 
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is agog with excitement and speculation as to the Overnight Ghost. In the 
past few weeks this name has become a legend over the local radio station. 
At the darkening dusk of day until the witching hour of eleven, doorbells are 
rung eeriely and the stranger at the door requests lodging for the night. To 
those who welcome him, good fortune beyond their wildest hopes has followed 
in his wake, but Lo! to those who deny him, disaster has been their lot. At 
the Harcourt home where roomers and tourists are accommodated, Ted 
Collins, a roomer and Peggy Harcourt have fallen in love and want to be 
married. Peggy’s father, Wilbur, says no. Reason: he doesn’t want his 
daughter married to a white collar worker who cannot guarantee his daughter 
security in marriage. Peggy would elope with Ted if it were not for a bequest 
of $5000 in her Great Grandfather’s will that stipulates she cannot marry 
before she is twenty-one without her father’s consent. If she does, good-bye 
to the $5000, and Peggy is bound to get that money as a down payment on 
a new home when she marries. Wilbur is much impressed by the legend of 
the Overnight Ghost, so Peggy and Ted conspire with Elmer Fisher of the Civic 
Theatre Group to impersonate the ghost and win Peggy’s father over to her 
way of thinking. Things would probably have worked out fine if it were not 
for, Number One: Danny Reegan’s moving in on the eventful night with the 
idea of getting to know Peggy better, and to add to the complication, he is 
an alumnus of the Civic Theatre and knows Elmer well. Two: To involve 
the impersonation and further his own interest, Danny calls up Doris Miller, 
Elmer’s jealous fiance and tells her Elmer is at a ghost party and invites 
her over in costume. THREE: At the right hour but the wrong time, Madam 
Midnight rings the Harcourt’s doorbell and is mistaken for another Overnight 
Ghost. Complications really set in then. Elmer has to keep out of sight and 
when Doris arrives they shove her into a chest and hide her in a closet to 
keep her from being seen. FOUR: Professor Ecto arrives, and he, too, is 
taken for still another ghost. These situations are screamingly funny through- 
out. Miss Minnie, Wilbur’s sister-in-law is a honey of a part and she adds an 
incendiary touch when she is positive the Professor is a fiance who jilted her. 
Madam Midnight and the Professor turn out to be Mediums and put on a 
seance to assist the lovers that ends in a fiasco; but in the end boy gets girl 
and girl gets the money and the legend is revealed as a Hollywood stunt to 
preview a new picture called — Yep! You guessed it, ‘The Overnight Ghost’. 
The roles of Alice, the mother who tries so hard to make things right and 
Mrs. Wilkens a neighbor are both excellent parts. A reading of the play will 
convince you that it should be your very next production. 


178 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
and 
Denver 2, Colorado 
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Three-Act Plays 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—By Ahlene Fitch. 
4m., 5 w., 1 ext. Miss Hopley of Pella, 
lowa, writes after their recent production 
of this play: “The clever lines, different 
plot, surprise situations, and clean comedy 
make it a “sure hit’ play for high school 
students.” Royalty $25.00. ..... Price 85c 


TANGLED YARN—By Dagmar Vola. 5 m., 
w., 1 int. In this delightful comedy, 
Camilla lies herself out of one tangled 
“yarn” into another until the final hilarious 
climax. Royalty $10.00 ........ Price 85c 


OH SAY! DO YOU SEE?—By Byron B. Boyd. 
5 m., 7w. (extras), 1 int. A sparkling and 
timely comedy in which three families are 
brought together. Their struggles to gain 
their own way forms the plot for this 
spirited play. Royalty $25.00. .. Price 85c 


One-Act Plays 


SHE’S A NEAT JOB—By Richard Sturm. 
Comedy, 7 m., 5 w. Royalty $5.00. 
Price 50c 

“THE OLD GRAY MARE AIN‘T”’—By Boyd. 
Comedy, 2m., 2 w. Royalty $5.00. Price 50c 
ANGELA’S SURPRISE—By E. M. Humphrey. 
Comedy, 3 m., 4 w. No royalty. Price 50c 
DARK WIND—By Evelyn ie, Drama, 


3 w., 1 m. Royalty $5.00. ..... Price 50c 
FLIGHT OF THE HERONS—By M. C. Ken- 
nard. Drama, 3 m., 2 w. Royalty $10.00. 
Price 50c 


JEWELLED CROSS—By Josephine Campbell. 
Drama, 2 m., 4 w. Royalty $5.00. Price 50c 
WEATHER OR NO—By Melvene Draheim. 
Comedy, 3 m., 2 w. Royalty $5.00. 
Price 50c 

THE ROSE GARDEN—By Frank Stacy. Com- 
edy, 2 m., 3 w. Royalty $5.00. Price 50c 
RED FLANNELS—By Syipha Snook. Comedy, 
4m., 3 w. No Royalty. Price 50c 
THEY CANNOT RETURN—By Byron B. Boyd. 
Drama, 2 m., 3 w. Royalty $10.00. 
Price 50c 

CRIPPLED HEART—By Helen White. Drama, 
4m., 2 w. Royalty $5.00 . Price 50c 


FEVER FLOWER—By Josephine Johnson. 
Sh rene 6 
FOR ALWAYS—By Valeria Griffith. 


ee 60c 

— THE UNICOPTER—By Henry 
eir. 

Humerous, 10 min. ............. . .60c 
TRAVEL TALK—By P. L. Dodds. 

I i a oll 4 
SAILOR BEWARE—By Richard F. Strum. 

Humorous, 10 min. ................. 6 
POPE. SPEAKS OF PEACE—By Dorothy 

Thompson. Oratorical, 7 min. ....... i 


ATOMIC POWER CAN BE SAFE— 
By H. Blakeslee. Oratorical, 6 min. .. .40c 
MANY MOONS—By James Thurber. 


Dramatic, 10 min. ........... .... .60¢ 
EXILE—By Oscar Wilde. 

Dramatic, 10 min ...... — 60c 
OUR PARIS GUIDE—By Mark Twain. 

Humorous, 8 min + i 


RICHARD I1.—By Wm. Shakespeare. 
EL eee 
BOY MEETS HORSE—By 8B. J. Chute. 
Humorous, 10 min. ................ 
FEARFUL MIRACLE—By Andrew Everly. 
ee, OS GD, .. ccvccocvccsceces 
RUSSIA AND THE U. S. A.—By W. Lippman. 
Oratorical, 10 min. ............ .. 0 
THE TOILER—By P. L. Dodds. 


Humorous, 7 min. _.. 35¢ 
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Mention Dramatics 





covers is ample material that will benefit thea- 
tre workers at all levels. The book truly de- 
serves a place on every director's book shelf.— 
Ernest Bavely 


Samuel French 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


The Ghost Plane, a mystery in three acts, 
by Nan Fleming. 6 w., 4m. Non-royalty. Into 
the home of Loreen Erickson come a grou 
of stock characters: the henpecked husband, 
the Negro maid, the female detective, the 
reporter, a hero and heroine. Each contributes 
a _ in the mystery of the ghost plane. The 
lights go off and on at intervals but the sus- 
pense is not well sustained. The staging is 
simple. The play is well edited.—Roberta 
Dinwiddie Sheets. 


Once Upon a Midnight, a mystery-comedy 
in three acts. by James Beach. Royalty $10.00. 
6m., 7w. A radio comedian and his writer, 
on a vacation trip are forced because of car 
trouble to stay at a deserted hotel. Numerous 
other people join them until the hotel becomes 
a shelter for an oddly assorted group. A 
murder occurs and the plot begins to thicken. 
There are no tricks in this mystery and di- 
rectors who enjoy doing this type of play will 
find it satisfactory.—Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets 

Our Gal Sal, a comedy in three acts, by 
Peggy Fernway. 6 w., 3m. Non-royalty. Cece- 
lia Vandyne is a snobbish widow with a fine 
daughter, Allison, and a handsome son. The 
next-door neighbor has a niece, Sally Skinner, 
who years ago was a most unattractive child. 
Now she is beautiful and charming. She has 
always been fond of Glen but he can think of 
her only as the awkward girl. Sal saves Mrs. 
Vandyne from ruin and everyone is happy ever 
after in real Cinderella fashion.—Roberta Din- 
widdie Sheets 


Eldridge Entertainment House Inc. 
Franklin, Ohio 


The Smell of the Yukon, a burlesque melo- 
drama in three scenes, by Vanita Sutton. 2 w., 
3m., purchase of five copies to produce. A 
bit of nonsense that will be popular for club 
entertainment; easy to stage and permit youth 
or mature groups to exaggerate to their hearts 
content. 


In Daze of Olde, a burlesque melodrama in 
two scenes, by Vanita Sutton. 5w., 3m., pur- 
chase of eight copies required. A clever take- 
off on King Arthur and his court. Settings 
and costumes may be as simple or as elaborate 
as desired. Any age group can do it and 
enjoy it. It would be something different for 
that novelty number in a chorus program.— 
Jean E. Donahey 


Walter H. Baker Company 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


In Christmas Carol Land, by E. B. Dykes 
Beachy. Six main characters; large number 
of children representing several countries. 
With a clearing in the forest as its setting, 
this pageant can be staged with considerable 
beauty and effectiveness. Carols from several 
countries are sung by various children groups 
while the story teller gives interesting histori- 
cal notes about each carol. Extremely well 
adapted for production by elementary and 
junior high school groups, and church organi- 
zations.—Ernest Bavely 


They Came Bearing Gifts, a Christmas play 
in one act, by Elizabeth H. Emerson. 4m., 
5 w. Non-royalty. Forty cents per copy. In 
telling the story of the box in which the Wise 
Man brought frankincense to her granddaugh- 
ter, Mary, the mother of Jesus, revives certain 
episodes in His life. The play affords excellent 
opportunities for an effective stage production. 

The Whistling Parrot, a comedy in three acts, 
by Mark Wright. 8m., 5w. No royalty. The 
scene is laid in a lonely remote spot in Maine 
after the summer tourist season is over. One 
stormy night the two old ladies who keep the 
house are surprised by the arrival of a man 
who says that he is an author seeking a 


quiet place to write. With him is a young gir) 
whom he introduces as his secretary. Later 
the nephew of the old ladies appears but 
tries to leave again because he is running 
away from the law, having accidentally got 
involved with a notorious gang of counter. 
feiters. Before the night is over these criminals 
also arrive. Suspense mounts high, the action 
is swift, but, as usual in comedies of this kind, 
all is satisfactorily settled. This is a whole. 
some, laugh-provoking play, simple and direct, 
but well suited for a group looking for some- 
thing easy to produce.—Helen Movius 


Row, Peterson & Company 
Evanston, Ill. 


The Man on the Stairs, a mystery-comedy 
in three acts, by E. Clayton McCarty. 4m, 
5w. Royalty quoted upon application. The 
action of this play takes place in an old 
California house. The time is the present, 
Mary Jane Bremmer, a college girl, and her 
great-aunt, Molly has just moved into an old 
house, thinking that she has inherited an estate 
from a foster uncle. Mary Jane is accompanied 
by her friend, Jed Stuart. One situation after 
another follows as other people find their 
way to the mysterious old house, including 
Moran a desert rat, a lawyer, a magician, 
and Mrs. Murdock and her daughter, Gwen, 
both of whom claim the estate. The play 
has plenty of moments to thrill the audience. 
Some of the effects are produced by tricks 
well known to magicians, none of which is 
beyond the abilities of the average amateur 
drama group to execute. This play is de- 
signed for entertainment. The dialogue is 
quite plausible with the story moving alon 
at a brisk pace. High school groups wi 
find much fun in giving this play.—Ernest 
Bavely 


Past Imperfect, a comedy with serious over- 
tones, by Kathryn Prather. 6m., 6w. Royal 
quoted upon application. One set required, 
although for Act II the set is changed some- 
what trom the present to the summer of 1925. 
Two teen-agers feel much oppressed by the 
discipline imposed by their mother and grand- 
mother. Milly, age 15, is about to defy her 
mother and elope with Bud, a young man of 
17 of whom the family does not approve. The 
situation improves materially with the coming 
of Jennifer, a close friend of Milly’s mother 
who losses no time in telling Milly some in- 
teresting events which occurred to her and 
Milly’s mother when the two were young girls 
back in 1925. The teen-agers soon realize that 
their mother and grandmother are not as hard 
on them as they appear The dialogue is 
especially good, with the story offering a 
wholesome lesson to old and young alike. The 
change of make-up of some of the characters 
should not prove a difficult task.—Ernest Bavely 


The Seven-League Boots, a play for children 
in four scenes, by Aurand Harris. 5 boys, 
5 girls. Royalty quoted upon application. 
This play is based on the folk tale of “Hop-o- 
my-thumb”. Scenes 1 and 8 are in the F orest, 
while Scenes 2 and 4 take place in the Ogres 
house. It it is not difficult to imagine the 
excitement this play has for children, for it 
is packed with thrills and suspense, not to 
mention humor of situations and lines. High 
school students should find this play well 
suited for presentation before grade school 
audiences.—Ernest Bavely 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


You Never Can Tell, a humorous selection, 
by Andrew Everly, carries elements of drama 
and suspense. Joe Gadden is led to believe 
that the stranger who enters his lunch counter 
in early morning is a hold-up man, but he 
learns that the stranger’s queer actions are 
due to nervousness over becoming a father. 
This is a clever reading for the high school 
student who can handle it convincingly.— 
June Lingo 
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A New Hit for 1949 


SALLY BENSON’S 


3 Act Comedy, 9 w; 7 m; 1 int. set 
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Judy Garland and Margaret O’Brien in a scene from MGM’s 
outstanding motion picture based on the same Sally Benson 
novel from which this play is taken. 


The publisher of such hits as A Date With Judy, We Shook the Family Tree, January Thaw, and Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay now presents MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS to the Thespian directors and actors. 
We predict that it will be the outstanding new success of the new 1949 season. Playbooks will be off 


the press before October 10. To be sure of receiving your copies at the earliest possible moment, place 
your order now. 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS is a delightful comedy about four attractive sisters, and their bewildered 
brother, boyfriends, and family. It’s a comedy that’s as fresh as a breeze and sparkling as sunshine. 
It is a pleasure to us just to announce it to you. Sally Benson’s famous story (on which MGM based their 
fine technicolor motion picture) has been beautifully adapted to the amateur stage. With enchanting roles 
for all your cast, and a reputation that will fill your auditorium, this charming comedy is a perfect choice. 


Price 75c Copies Available October 10. Order Now Royalty $25.00 


NOTE OUR PRICES! You will NOT find the price of any play or royalty handled by The Dramatic 
Publishing Company increased one penny! The wide popularity of our plays (Notice this magazines 
survey of Thespian productions last season) makes it possible for us to continue to absorb the sharply 
increasing costs of publication. We will continue to do so as long as we can. Our 75 cent plays remain 
at 75 cents. You will find them the finest selection of plays for high school use available today. If 
you do not already have our 1949 catalog, send for a free copy today. 














